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Whitewater 
State Normal School 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Commercial Department 
Courses will be offered in most of the commercial subjects which are 
taught during the year. Advanced work will be furnished for those 
who have finished the two or three year course and wish to work on 
the four year course. 


Vocational and Part Time Work 
The State Board of Vocational Education will offer, theowsts a special 
teacher in addition to our regular faculty, courses for commercial 
subjects in the part time school. 


Junior and Senior High School Teachers’ Department 
A large number of professional and advanced courses will be offered 
for those who wish to work in this department. 


Graded School Courses 
Primary, intermediate and grammar grade teachers will have an op- 
portunity to take any two of the regular subjects they may need. 


Rural School Department 
A limited number of courses will be offered for rural teachers. 


Whitewater is a delightful place in the summer time. Opportunity for 
swimming, tennis, hikes, and trips. Comfortable rooms and board at rea- 
sonable prices. Fees for book rent and incidentals $6.00 for six weeks. 


For additional information write to 
President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 


The New Education is an old, old term. 
Education, like life, is a changing, develop- 
ing phenomenon. Old things pass away, giv- 
ing place to new things. But old concepts 
erystallize, and thinking is retarded because 
of the resulting stereotype. Particularly is 
this true of the layman’s educational think- 
ing. He uses concepts that have developed 
from his early school experiences, and his 
interpretations of schools are too largely 
made on the basis of things that have 
passed away. How often he recalls the old 
school and sees it in the light that never 
was on land or sea. The good old days of 
the simple life, the country home, the littie 
red school house! 

In the first quarter of the new century 
we have undergone an educational trans- 
formation not unlike the industrial revolu- 
tion of the century before. But because it 
has not been accompanied by the roll of 
drums and the roar of cannon, the New 
Education is not known as it should be. A 
very real task is to translate the new con- 
ceptions and the practices of the modern 
school into terms that will make it under- 
stood by those who support our schools, 
public and private. 

The change from the old to the new is 
most marked in the new school manage- 
ment or government. A half century ago 
education was so formal, verbal, and pe- 
dantic that the most necessary qualifica- 
tion of a teacher was the ability to keep or- 
der. It was a period of absolutism, of com- 
pulsion, of external control. Little effort 


was made to enlist the cooperation of the 
pupil. Discipline was a synonym for pun- 
ishment. Control was irrational, blind, and 
cruel. 

We now recognize that in democratic so- 
ciety we must develop self-governing citi- 
zens. Control comes from within. The New 
Edueation recognizes the individual’s re- 
sponsibility aswell as his authority. So- 
cial control through individual but volun- 
tary action is its objective. Team-work, 
morale, group opinion, ideals, and stand- 
ards are fundamental to its realization. 
Consciously or unconsciously we have come 
to realize that in school, as in society out- 
side of the school, the best results are not 
attained by the will of one or a few, super- 
imposed upon the many, but by the intel- 
ligent action of all. In a word, it is so- 
cial control, not individual control. 

This, then, is the democratie theory that 
now guides our schools. It accounts for the 
use of extra-curricular activities, for the 
spread of school interests into almost every 
field of human activity. As civilization has 
become more complex and _ difficult, 
our schools have become easier to 
control, more responsive to social de- 
mands, more human, more democratic, 
more efficient. The breakdown of law and 
order that scems manifest to so many has 
not been carried over into the schools. 
With their modern point of view, their 
democratic organization, their sympathetic 
and human practices, they at least are 
standing ‘‘between civilization and chaos.’’ 
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Homeland of the Spirit 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 





The moment we begin to think seriously 
about it, we find we are living in two 
worlds. One is the physical world, where 
we have to eat and sleep and work to earn 
a living and dodge automobiles to keep 
alive. But every normal human being lives 
in another world, a world that the spirit of 
man has.created through the centuries. We 
have heard a great deal in recent years 
about the physical world, and there are 
some people who are quite disturbed be- 
cause the newly discovered facts about the 
physical world seem to be in conflict with 
what they have been taught about it. But 
the foundations of our spiritual world 
stand sure, and whatever may be discov- 
ered about the physical world will not 
affect the foundations of our spiritual 
world for many, many years, if ever. They 
were laid for us by the person who wrote 
the Book of Genesis, let us call him Moses 
for short. 

As long as people of our race live they 
will learn about the foundation of that 
spiritual world, which is owr spiritual 
world, and as long as people of our race 
live there will always be the angel with the 
flaming sword; there will always be the 
flood; there will always be the patriarchs. 
You cannot get rid of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. Now, Homer added greatly to our 
spiritual world; he added lands that Moses 
never heard of; he added mortal inhabit- 
ants to that spiritual world, inhabitants 
that are just as permanent fixtures in the 
spiritual world as the patriarchs. He 
added a whole race of Gods. You cannot 
get rid of Homer’s Zeus, you cannot gex 
rid of Venus, you cannot get rid of Mars 
During the recent World War you saw 
portraits of Mars in the newspapers more 
frequently than the portraits of anybody 
else. He is an immortal. It is impossible 
to get rid of the Gods. Caesar added to 
that world. Caesar added provinces be- 
yond the Rhine. He added not only addi- 
tional territory, but additional people. 
Sir Thomas Malory added to our world 
knights, ladies, minstrels, jousts and tour 
naments, permanent and very beautiful 
additions. Shakespeare added numbers of 
immortal people; Browning added, Tenny- 


son added, Kipling added, and Stevenson 
added. There was no ‘‘ Modestine’’ until 
his day in the spiritual world! Coming 
over to our own shores, Longfellow an- 
nexed the Evangeline country and the 
American indians as permanent additions 
to our spiritual world. Helen Hunt 
Jackson annexed the whole Southwest; 
and Thoreau picked up Cape Cod and put 
it over into the spiritual world as a per- 
manent feature; and Hawthorne took a 
mountain out of New Hampshire and put 
it over into the spiritual world. He 
named it ‘‘the Mountain of the Great 
Stone Face.’’ You ean’t get rid of that. 
The creative artists of all times have 
been adding to that spiritual world and 
enriching it. Homer way back there had 
a sand beach on which the Greeks drew up 
their ships and where the Greek athletes 
used to train; but there was no little sand- 
piper in the spiritual world until Celia 
Thaxter did the trick, and now any time 
with the storm and the night coming on, 
you can stand on the beach in the spiritual! 
world and see the little sandpiper and ask 
the question, ‘‘ Are we not God’s children, 
both thou, little sandpiper, and I?’’ and 
the answer is, ‘‘Yes, because we are both 
immortal; we are both a part of that non- 
material world of the spirit.”? It was 
Moses that created the open firmament, di- 
viding the waters above from the waters 
below, but there were no wild fowl flying 
against the crimson sunset sky until Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant wrote that poem be- 
vinning ‘‘ Whither, ’midst falling dew.”’ 
You cannot enter that spiritual world 
by visiting corresponding places in the 
physical world. The former bears about 
the same relation to the latter that thought 
bears to the brain, and you cannot read a 
man’s thought by analyzing his brain; you 
can’t discover love by looking at a person’s 
brain with a microscope. The two are inde- 
pendent somehow, and yet related. I have 
seen the Nile, for instance; a muddy, filthy 
stream where the cattle soak half a day 
along the bank, and at sunset the bare- 
legged girls come down out of the town 
with filthy water jars on their heads and 
wade in among the cattle and bail up Nile 








water for tea. You may stay in Egypt a 
year and live on the banks of the Nile 
or on a Nile boat, but you will never 
see the Nile of Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you want to see that Nile you must 
read the dramatists. I have seen the 
Jordan, as many of you have. It is a nar- 
row, rapid, muddy stream, exactly the 
color and texture of pea soup. You may 
see the Jordan over and over again, but 
you will never see the Jordan of the spirit- 
ual world. Through the centuries that 
muddy and insignificant stream has become 
so enlarged and enriched by the thought 
of man that it has come to be the river that 
flows between this life and the life to come. 
When I close my eyes I can see an open 
fire, with my father sitting at one side and 
my mother at the other, and my dear old 
aunt sitting here, and my brother Fred sit- 
ting there, and I here. It is Sunday even- 
ing and the late twilight comes into the 
room, and we are singing: 
“Soon we shall reach the shining river, 
Soon our pilgrimage will cease; 


Soon our happy hearts will quiver, 
With the melody of peace.” 


Do you suppose you can see that Jordan 
by going to Palestine? Never. I suppose 
many of you have seen the Tiber in Rome. 
It is a shallow and sluggish stream, running 
along over stones and old shoes and tin 
cans, exactly like an American stream. You 
may sit on the stone embankments that 
hedge in the Tiber all day long and you 
will never see the Tiber that dashed its 
yellow foam to the highest turret tops of 
Rome, the Tiber out of which Horatius 
came, with the conscript Fathers coming 
down to grasp his gory hand, until you 
read the poem of Thomas Babington Macec- 
aulay. 

T have seen a little mound in Asia Minor, 
called by the Turks ‘‘ Hissarlik.’’ It is the 
site of old Troy. Troy is immortal. It is 
one of the indestructible cities in this 
world. It has been sacked and burned in 
June by every generation of schoolboys for 
twenty-three hundred years, and in Sep- 
tember it is always in perfect condition to 
be sacked and burned again. You can’t 
get rid of a thing that has once been put 
over into the spiritual world. ‘‘The things 
that are seen are temporal; the things thai 
are unseen are eternal.’’ 

The next thing I want you to think of 
is this, that this spiritual world may be 
entered by other means than literature. J? 
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you want to see the beautiful skies, never 
fading in beauty, you must be familiar 
with the works of J. M. W. Turner. If you 
want to see the emperors, kings, and popes 
who reign in this spiritual world, undis- 
turbed by politics or by each other, you 
must know the works of Titian and Velas- 
quez and Van Dyke. If you want to see 
the beautiful women who never grow old, 
the children that never grow up, you must 
know the works of Raphael and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. If 
you want to become acquainted with the 
quiet nooks, the pools reflecting the sunset, 
the soft willows against the evening sky, 
you must know the works of Corot. If you 
want to see the pure brooks rippling above 
their jeweled beds, you must know the 
paintings of Fritz Thaulow. Even the 
craftsmen and burgomasters of that world 
have been made familiar by Frans Hals. 
You may come to know even the animals of 
the spiritual world, if you wish, through 
the works of Landseer and Rosa Bonheur. 
If you want to hear the music that sounds 
forever upon the still air of that wonderful 
realm, find someone who can translate the 
lines of dots blotted down on paper by the 
great masters so that the music which they 
heard there may be sung again for you; 
the musie of Mendelsohn, Handel, Bach, 
Schubert, Rubenstein, Chopin, Verdi, Gou- 
nod, Wagner and all the sweet singers of 
Israel; mortal musie which sounds forever 
‘fround the star-cireled throne of the 
Ancient of Days.”’ 

It seems to me we may best think of this 
great world which the spirit of man has 
created under the figure of speech which 
you find in the Book of Revelation. You 
remember John said that he saw a city 
that was four-square, ‘‘whose builder and 
maker is God.’’ He doesn’t say how God 
made that great city, but the implication 
is that that was the city builded with the 
help of the Prophets and Apostles and 
Saints, all those who have been spiritual 
minded, all their life work growing to- 
gether into that great spiritual city. Now, 
vou will remember that city as immense in 
size. It is as large as from the Lakes to 
the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi. But what I want to call your at- 
tention to particularly is what is said about 
the gates of that Eternal City. You re- 
member there were twelve: ‘‘On the 
north three gates, on the south three gates, 
on the east three gates, and on the west 
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three gates.’’ If we think of that city as 
representative of this great spiritual world 
which is our homeland, I think the gates 
on the north are probably Philosophy and 
Biography, and what the old people used 
to call ‘‘belles lettres’’, fine writing, the 
essays of Addison and Montaigne and Em- 
erson. There are not many people who go 
around to.the north side of that city, the 
cold and repellant side, to go in. I knew 
only one man who habitually went in by 
the gateway of Philosophy and that was 
William T. Harris, at one time our Com- 
missioner of Education. I knew but one 
man who went in habitually through the 
gateway of Biography, and that was 
George I. Aldrich, Superintendent of 
Schools at Brookline, Massachusetts. I 
know almost no one that goes in by the 
gateway of the essay or fine writing in this 
day ; they prefer the newspaper with short 
headlines—I might go even further, they 
prefer the ‘‘rumpus page’’. I remember 
what the Hon. Newton Baker said to our art 
students in Cleveland on the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. In his quiet fashion he 
said, ‘‘I suppose all of you washed your 
faces this morning in fresh water, to be a 
little more presentable to the public. In 
what did you wash your minds this morn- 
ing? Abraham Lincoln washed his mind 
every morning in a chapter from some im- 
mortal book, perhaps the Book of Job, one 
of the epics of the world; but it is safe to 
say that if you washed your mind in any- 
thing this morning it was the rumpus page 
of the Plain Dealer.’’ How do you start the 
morning? Do you start it by entering 
through one of these gates into that celes- 
tial health resort of the soul? 

I suppose the gates on the east are Music 
and Poetry and the Drama; I suppose those 
on the west are probably Architecture, 
Seulpture and Painting; and I suppose the 
gates on the sunny south side are Nature 
Study and the Novel and Religion, ‘‘and 
many there be that go in thereat.’’ Oh, 
it is such a comfort to escape out of the 
bondage of the physical into the realm of 
the spiritual. Don’t you know people, 
can’t you name people right now, who are 
citizens of that great realm and who habit- 
ually enter by one of those gates for their 
soul’s satisfaction? I remember this mo- 
ment Stephen Joyce, an Irish fisherman of 
sea moss. When I went to see him on Peg- 
gety Beach, he took me up the ladder in 
his little shanty to the attic, where I found 
the walls and the sloping roof on both sides 


covered with paintings that Stephen Joyce 
had made; paintings of the moon walking 
in brightness on the tossing waves; paint- 
ings of the white surf crumbling over the 
ledges; paintings of the sunrise upon Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, of sunset over the Scituate 
cliffs, They were beautiful; and I said, 
‘*Stephen, these are wonderful; I didn’t 
know you could paint like this.’’ He re- 
plied, ‘‘Henry, don’t talk to me about my 
work; remember J. M. W. Turner.’’ There 
was that Irishman, who, instead of drink- 
ing and gambling with his friends, was 
holding communion with the greatest land- 
scape painter who ever lived. He had at- 
tained citizenship with the immortals 
through the gateway of Painting. 

I have a friend who is a plumber! He 
has a large gang of men at his disposal. 
I met him one morning laboring through 
the snowdrifts, with a bag of heavy tools 
on his back. A northeast gale was blowing. 
I noticed he was whistling, and stopped to 
listen. What do you suppose that rough 
man was whistling? The ‘‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony’’ from the ‘‘Messiah!’’ His body 
was laboring along under difficulties, but 
his soul rode free and untrammeled out 
under the Syrian stars, with that immortal 
musie sifting down from the Milky Way. 
Oh, he knew. He was a citizen of that 
great country. He entered by way of 
Music. 

I remember the man who built my house 
in the country, a boss carpenter. I went 
to see him one morning. They said he was 
up in the attic. The house was unfinished ; 
so I went up on the ladder. He was lying 
on his right side under the eaves, in a most 
uncomfortable position, working a saw with 
his left hand, cutting off a piece of joist 
that a careless workman had left in exactly 
the wrong place. He could move the saw 
only about six inches; it was a very diffi- 
cult task. He was talking to himself, and 
I listened. This is what I heard: 

“Ah Palissy, within thy breast 

Burned the hot fever of unrest; 
Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The divine insanity of noble minds, 
That labors and endures and waits 


Till all that it foresees it finds 
And what it cannot find creates.” 


—and the thing was sawed off. That man 
in a difficult position, doing work that he 
ought not to have been required to do, was 
holding communion with the spirit of Ber- 
nard Palissy, one of the greatest craftsmen 
of all time. 
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I remember a woman whose husband had 
left her without money but with six chil- 
dren, the oldest just out of high school, the 
others all in school or at home. She held 
the little family together, took in washing, 
took in sewing, anything that her neighbors 
wanted done, to carry on. One morning I 
was taking the family washing down to her 
house and came across her little lawn to the 
back of the house, where she washed. She 
didn’t hear me. She was talking to her- 
self as she rubbed the clothes. I listened, 
and this is what she was saying: ‘‘To him 
that overcometh I will give the white rai- 
ment, and I will not blot his name out of 
the book of life.’’ She kept her family to- 
gether, put some of the sons through col- 
lege, one through the Institute of Tech- 
nology, another through a Normal School. 
They are all useful citizens now. She en- 
tered into the Eternal City through the 
gateway of Religion and found her spirit 
reinforced for the great task she had to do. 

Now, the most important thing that you 
can do for yourself, and the most impor- 
tant thing that you can do for your pupils 
is to open their eyes to this celestial coun- 
try, this homeland of the spirit, this im- 
mortal ‘‘health resort’’. That is the most 
important thing you can do. You know 
yourself how thrilled you were when you 
went in there for the first time. Do you 
remember that? I remember it, in my ease, 
vividly. I was seventeen years old before 
I ever heard of Homer. -I never knew of 
such a thing as the Jliad until I was in the 
art school, and my teacher said, ‘‘I think 
you students ought to read Pope’s trans- 
lation of the liad this summer. If you ean 
get the edition with Flaxman’s illustra- 
tions, get that.’’ I got that book, and I 
remember that summer; I was a barefoot 
boy in overalls hoeing corn on my father’s 
little farm. Do you suppose that if you 
had looked over the wall you would have 
seen me? The Yankee boy wasn’t there. 
I was a Greek; I was a companion of Dio- 
med all that summer. When the corn 
rustled I knew it was Athena passing by; 
when the wind fanned my hair I knew if 
I turned quickly I would see her bright 
garments as she ascended to Olympus. I 
was a Greek prince, just as you are the 
hero of every novel you read. When you 
become a citizen of the spiritual world you 
just condescend to come down out of it to 
do the things you have to do in order to 
earn a living. The neighbors wouldn’t 
know you if they could see you as you are. 


You just teach school, or are in the grocery 
store, or the bank, people think, but they 
don’t know you. You are an immortal 
spirit. The whole experience has been 
stated best, so far as I know, by Fannie 
Stearns Davis in a little poem ealled 
**Souls’’: 


“My Soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 
Searlet and gold and blue; 

And at her shoulder sudden wings 
Like long flames flicker through. 


And she is swallow-fleet, and free 
From mortal bonds and bars. 

She laughs, because Eternity 
Blossoms for her with stars! 


O folk who scorn my stiff gray gown, 
My dull and foolish face,- 

Can ye not see my Soul flash down, 
A singing flame through space? 


And folk, whose earth-stained looks I hate, 

Why may I not divine 
Your Souls, that must be passionate, 

Shining and swift, as mine!” 

Oh, if we could only realize that we are 
immortal spirits, that we are by birthright 
citizens of that immortal country, our 
whole life would be different. You have 
no idea how things change in perspective 
when you discover the spiritual world. 

Now, I repeat that the greatest thing we 
ean do for ourselves and for our children 
is to open their eyes to that great spiritual 
world. In these days of complete grading, 
of tests for efficiency, of standardization, ot 
working for credit hours so that you ean 
get a degree; when they want us to teach 
stenography and typewriting in the public 
schools so that the child can earn a living, 
[ tell you it is worth while for us to re- 
member that the most important thing we 
san do is to teach the fads, to teach chil- 
dren what to do with their leisure time. 

There was a picture in Life a few years 
ago of a college graduate with his cap and 
gown, and his diploma on his arm, repre- 
sented as coming into a business office 
where at a desk sat the World. The World 
says, ‘‘What do you want?’’ and the col- 
lege man says, ‘‘I would like work.’’ The 
World says, ‘‘What do you know?’’ The 
college man holds out his diploma and 
says, “‘I have my A.B. from Harvard.’’ 
Then the World says, ‘‘ Well, now, you just 
take off those togs, and we will teach you 
the rest of the alphabet.’’ 

Now, we needn’t worry about our chil- 
dren not knowing enough to earn a living. 
Those who employ people to work will have 
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to employ such people as they get, and they 
will be taught to earn a living fast enough. 
All the employers want is for us to shorten 
the time required to train their help, for 
which they have to pay. The important 
thing for us to teach our pupils is not how 
to make a living, but how to live, how to 
make a life. The more closely they are 
bound to the great corporations, the more 
efficiently they have to work; the more in- 
tensely they have to concentrate on what 
they have to do, the more necessary it is 
for them to know what to do with their 
leisure time. The Socialists tell us that iz 
the products of industry were properly di- 
vided no one now would have to work over 
four hours a day. I hate to think what would 
happen in my good city of Cleveland if 
eight hundred thousand people had to work 
only four hours a day! We have enough 
deviltry going on now when they work 
eight or ten hours a day. What do we do 
with our leisure now? Not we, of course, 
but our neighbors? What do they do with 
their leisure? Well, they spend it in loaf- 
ing; in smoking, which is the same thing; 
in drinking, even after the HKighteenth 
Amendment; in gambling, which is some- 
times ealled ‘‘bridge whist’’; in telling 
comical stories, which sometimes degener- 
ate into smutty stories; in joyriding; in 
petting parties—not we, of course, but our 
neighbors. They are eating the apples of 
Sodom, and drinking the waters of Lethe. 
The apples of Sodom leave that brown 
taste in the mouth the next morning, and 
the waters of Lethe leave you with a head- 
ache next morning. 

I tell you, your character doesn’t change 
much while you are teaching school, or in 
the bank with bars in front of you, on bot? 
sides of you and bars behind you, or while 
you are in a department store selling goods 
over the counter; your character doesn’t 
change much then. The time your charac- 
ter changes is when you go to Chicago with 
the Shriners! The time your character 
changes is when you are out all night 
dancing or joyriding. Your character de- 
pends on your leisure, not on the time you 
are occupied; and the chief business of the 
teachers is to teach the real fundamentals 
in education, literature and music and 
poetry and drawing and coloring and de- 
signing; to teach all those things whieh 
have to do with nature at first hand, the 
school garden and everything out of doors, 
and all the arts. We must teach with 


more force than we have ever taught be- 


fore those things which will give to every 
pupil a means, a gateway peculiar to him- 
self, to the thing which in his heart of 
hearts he likes to do best during his odd lei- 
sure time; we must teach all those things 
so that every one of our pupils has at 
least one means of ready entrance into the 
celestial country, so that he comes into the 
heritage of the race. As you think back 
about your teachers, your friends, your 
parents, you will remember with most 
gratitude those who opened your eyes to 
one of the gates of the vast city of the soul. 

I like to think of an incident recorded 
in the New Testament. You remember there 
was a man born blind, and the Master 
cured him on a Sunday. The seribes and 
Pharisees condemned that act, and they 
went to the man again and again for 
a statement as to how this miracle occurred. 
At last they drove him to the point where 
he made this significant statement: 
‘*Whether that man is a sinner or not, I 
know not. One thing I know, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.’’ <And I tell 
you, my friends, if the children that 
you are now teaching can look back to you 
and your work and say, ‘‘ Whether he was 
a sinner or not, I know not; but one thing 
I know, he opened my eyes,’’ I tell you, 
that is reward enough for being a teacher. 

There is one other thing I want to call 
your attention to in closing. I want to 
refer again to the figure of speech, that 
celestial city. You cannot get in without 
choosing between things of lesser import- 
ance and things of greater importance. 
You cannot sit up until midnight every 
night correcting examination papers in red 
ink and get in by the gate called ‘‘ Poetry.’’ 
You have got to give up your examination 
papers and have time to read poetry. 
You cannot get into that gate called 
‘*Music’’ if, when you are free from school, 
you go off in your automobile joyriding 
every night. You must have time for 
practice if you want to get in by the gate- 
way of Music. To enter any one of them 
you must take time. The question is, how 
much are you willing to give up of the 
lesser things for the sake of the greater 
things. Having given up enough time to 
become skilful at any fad, having thus ac- 
quired free access to the great city, I would 
bet on you as a successful teacher. I would 
give more for an enthusiastic specialist, 
for a man with a fad, I don’t care what 
it is, than for the man who had no fad 
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except collecting letters of the alphabet 
after his name. You cannot get life by 
means of death. Only a spirit that is on 
fire with enthusiasm for the. great things 
of the spirit can bring to life the spirit of 
another, can generate in another the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and that delight in the 


highest things. I have two wishes for you 
all, my fellow teachers. The first is that 
you may become happy free citizens of the 
Homeland of the Spirit, yourselves: and the 
second is that you may win an innumer- 
able company of boys and girls to that 
high royal citizenship. 








A Midsummer Night 


By MARION MITCHELL WALKER, Platteville, Wis. 








Seene: The forest at midnight. Stage 
should be decorated with trees and mossy 
banks. At center back is the Wishing 
Well. 


Characters : 

The Midsummer Fairy—dressed as a 
fairy with flowers in her hair. 

Witches—in regular witch costumes 
and carrying brooms. 

The Little Bird That Tells—dressed to 
represent a small bird. 

Dewdrops—Small girls in dresses of 
pearly gray crepe paper. 

Bluebells—Girls in frilly dresses of 
blue crepe paper. Each earries a small 
hoop of bells which she jingles in time 
to her song. 

Daffodils—Two boys in yellow suits, 
with fluted frills at the throat, and earry- 
ing trumpets. 

The Bat—A rather tall boy in black 
tights. Wings can be easily made from 
old black umbrellas removed from the 
frames and fastened to boy’s hands and 
back. 

Wee Willie Winkie—A 
earrying a lantern. 


small boy 


As the curtain is raised the Fairy is seen 
standing at one side of the stage. 


Fairy: 

O come to the forest at midnight,— 

Some beautiful midnight in June, 

When fairies make light, dancing shadows 
Beneath the white midsummer moon. 


There are secrets in midsummer forests, 
I could tell you full many, I ween, 

For I am the Midsummer Fairy, 

And of every June night I am queen. 


Have you heard of the sweet tangled pathway 
That leads to the dark wishing well? 


Hidden deep ’neath the blooming 


branches, 
In the heart of a green fairy dell? 


gay 


There the bluebells are ever atinkle 

To warn when a stranger comes near; 
While daffodils guard at the entrance 
And sound out their bugles so clear. 


If you have a wish to be granted 
Come bring it some midnight in June, 
Bring also a four-leaf clover, 

And under the midsummer moon 


We'll see your heart’s desire granted— 
I’m sure it will be if you’re good— 

At midnight, in Heart’s Desire Forest, 
In June time in the fairies’ own wood! 
ott. 

Fairy continues: 

Daffodils with golden bugles 

Dancing o’er the hills, 

Come! I want you for my watchmen! 
Hither, Daffodils! 


Two daffodils flit in and take their 
places on either side of the Wishing Well. 
Fairy: 

Daffodils, now blow your bugles! 

Call the bluebells here! 

I have need of them this evening, 

I must have them near! 

Daffodils blow their bugles. Bluebells enter. 


Fairy: 

You, my bluebells, shall be heralds, 
Stand outside the wall 

Of this pretty forest garden, 

Near the oak so tall. 


When there’s anyone approaching 
Ring your bells so clear, 

Just to warn us they are coming 
Telling they are near. 


Bluebells sing—tune “Jingle Bells’. 
Tinkle bells! Tinkle bells! 

Hear them sweet and clear! 

We will ring our silv’ry bells 
Telling they are near! 
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Bluebells take places at door. 

Fairy: Daffodils sound your bugles. I 
want you to call all the after midnight 
creatures here, so that I may tell them 
that we must not be disturbed. 


Daffodils sound their bugles. 


Bluebells sing: 

Tinkle bells! Tinkle bells! 
Hear them sweet and clear! 
We will ring our silv’ry bells 
Telling they are near! 


Enter group of witches. 


Fairy: I have ealled you here to tell you 
that you must not disturb our midnight 
revels. You must leave all your work 
until near morning. 


First Witch: 

Dear Fairy, we will promise you, 
We need no further warning, 
We will not ride abroad until 
The early hours of morning. 


Second Witch: 

We'll tell the little spiders all 
To leave their pretty weaving, 
And not to start it up again 
Until your guests are leaving. 


Witches in unison, thumping brooms on floor: 
With our brooms! brooms! brooms! 

We'll scatter them all with our brooms! 
With our brooms! brooms! brooms! 

We'll scatter them all with our brooms! 


Third Witch: 

The horrid little spotted snakes 
Must keep quite out of sight, 
And all the busy little mice 
Must stay inside tonight. 


Witches in unison: 

With our brooms! brooms! brooms! 

We'll scatter them all with our brooms! 
With our brooms! brooms! brooms! 

We'll scatter them all with our brooms! 
(Exit Witches, thumping brooms as they go.) 


Bluebells sing: 

Tinkle bells! Tinkle bells! 
Hear them sweet and clear! 
We will ring our silv’ry bells 
Telling they are near. 


(Enter Little Bird.) 


Little Bird: 


I’ve heard a lot of fairy tales, 
I’ve heard of wishing wells, 

But I know you have hear of me, 
I’m The Little Bird That Tells! 


They chase me from the playground, 
They chase me from the trees; 

None of the children like me, 

So let me stay here, please! 


I truly never told a thing 

On any child! So there! 

I never had a chance because 
They chase me everywhere! 


So if you’ll only let me stay 
And watch your wishing well, 

I promise, cross my heart, I do, 
I’ll never, never tell! 


Fairy: You look like a very good little bird. 
I am sure you can do no harm here, so you 
may stay and rest awhile. 


Bird: (bowing low) I thank you! (Takes 
place at edge of green.) 
Bluebells: (sing) 
Tinkle bells! Tinkle bells! 
Hear them sweet and clear! 
We will ring our silv’ry bells 
Telling they are near! 
(Enter Wee Willie Winkie) 
Fairy: Wee Willie Winkie! Poor boy! You 


look so tired! What are you doing in the 
forest so late at night? 

Wee Willie Winkie: I think I must have lost 
my way. I am so tired from knocking at 
doors and calling to see that children are 
properly put to bed. There are so many, 
many children who do not go to bed on time. 
That makes it hard for me. I am so tired! 
(Yawning ) 


Fairy: Would you like to rest over there on 
that bed of moss? We are very busy here 
tonight. 


(Wee Willie Winkie goes to rest on the bank.) 


Bluebells: (sing) 
Tinkle bells!. Tinkle bells! 
Hear them sweet and clear! 
We will ring our silv’ry bells 
Telling they are near! 


(Enter Dewdrops) 


Fairy: Dear Dewdrops! I am asking as a 
special favor that you do not scatter your 
pearly drops over the sleeping flowers and 
grasses until near morning. We are ex- 
pecting a guest at the wishing well tonight, 
and all outside must remain as quiet as pos- 
sible. I am going to ask you to sing a song 
for The Little Bird That Tells. I feel sure 
that he has never heard anything as pretty 
as your “Meadow Ball.” 


Dewdrops sing. (The music for this song may 
be found in Churchill-Grindell’s “Recreation 
Songs.”’) 

One starry night in early June 

I strolled down to the brook; 

I seemed to hear faint music from 
A sheltered meadow nook. 

I sought it and what do you think 
I saw that summer night? 

The meadow folk were in full dress 
And dancing by moonlight! 


Chorus: 


Then fiddle! fiddle! fiddle! played the cricket 
sweet and clear 
From his seat on a toadstool high; 
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“The ladies in the middle and the gents circle 


round, 
Cried the big bullforg nearby. 
Then pod danced all night in the bright moon- 
ight 
And the stars both great and small, 
Laughed twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, when they 
heard the tiny tinkle 
Of the fiddle at the meadow ball! 
A dainty spotted Lady Bug 
Waltzed by with a bumble bee 
While katydid coquetted with 
The dragon fly, you see. 
The lady frog hopped to and fro 
The fish flopped round them all. 
It surely was a funny sight, 
That dance at Meadow Ball! 


Fairy: You sang that so beautifully that I 
am going to ask you to stay with us awhile. 
(Dewdrops step to side of stage.) 


Bluebells: (sing) 

Tinkle bells! Tinkle bells! 
Hear them sweet and clear! 
We wiil ring our silv’ry bells 
Telling they are near! 

(All on stage step to background. A little 
girl enters.) 

Child: I am so tired! This must be the 
place! I followed a tangled pathway ever 
so fara pathway all covered over with 
flowering branches—just like the stories tell 
about. There were some of the dearest lit- 
tle nooks along the way! In one I was sure 
I saw an elfin mending the tiniest shoes. I 
didn’t see a single bat nor a witch! Not 
even a spider frightened me! I have ecar- 
ried this little four leaf clover so long that 
I have almost crushed it. Why! This must 
be the wishing well! Isn’t it pretty! So 
green and mossy! (She leans over and drops 
the clover in, saying: “Fairy of the wish- 
ing well, make me always, always happy!” 
(Child sits down, and leaning against the 
well, falls asleep.) 





(Those who stepped to the back of the stage 
when the child entered, now take their old 
places.) 


Dewdrops sing very softly to the tune of 
“Stars of the Summer Night”: 
Rest weary little child! 
Rest while our Fairy keeps 
Watch o’er your peaceful dreams 
She sleeps! She sweetly sleeps! 
She sleeps! 
She sleeps! She sweetly sleeps! 
Dream weary little child! 
Dream while good fairies bless 
All of your wishes true, 
Your wish for happiness. 
Your wish! 
Your wish for happiness! 


Wake! Weary little child! 
Learn in this beauteous wood, 
She who would happy be, 

Has only to be good! 

Be good! 

Has only to be good! 








Child (awakening, rubbing eyes, etc;) I was 
so tired! I must have fallen asleep! 


(Sees Fairy) How beautiful you are! 
Are you a fairy? 
Fairy: I am the Midsummer Fairy. I am 


queen of the Midnight Forest and am always 
near the wishing well. 

Child: I must have dreamed. I thought I 
heard voices singing, telling me that if I 
wished to be happy, I need only to be good. 
Were you singing? 

Fairy: No, it was my fairy dewdrops. They 
too have learned the secret of happiness, 
which is to be good. 

Little Bird That Tells: 


My little friend, I’ve searched for 
O’er many hills and dells; 
You’ve heard of me before, for I’m 
The little bird that tells. 


(hops up to Child) 


you 


From what I’ve seen this summer night, 
I’ve learned a lesson clearly, 

And I shall carry it afar 

To all whom I love dearly. 


The little children near and far, 
Unhappy shall be never; 
I’ll tell them always to be good, 
And they’ll be happy ever. 


I shall not mind it if they say 
I’m the little bird that tells, 
Since I’ve a message for each one, 
Joy in my bird heart dwells! 


Fairy: Carry the message, little bird, that 
the happy child is the child that is good! 

Bluebells: (sing) 

Tinkle bells! Tinkle bells! 
Hear them sweet and clear! 
We will ring our silvery bells 
Telling they are near! 

(Enter Bat) 

Bat: My dear Fairy! The spiders are so 
tired waiting to spin their webs! And the 
dewdrops really should be at work, for soon 
it will be morning! 

Fairy: 

Sound your bugles, Daffodils! 

Sound them loud o’er vales and hills, 

Tell the pretty sleeping world 

The sweet midsummer night is o’er! 
Curtain. 


Education is the cheapest defense of nations. 
—Burke. 


The entire object of true education is to 
make people not merely do the right things, 
but to enjoy them; not merely industrious, but 
to love industry,—not merely learned, but to 
love knowledge—not merely pure, but to love 
purity—not merely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after justice.—Ruskin. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with 
this state aid adequate educa- 
tional facilities for its children 
without an _ excessive local 
school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum aca- 
demic and professional educa- 
tion of two years beyond high 
school graduation for every 
elementary class-room. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a 
normal school, college, or uni- 
versity, for every high school 
class-room. 

4. A good high school within the 
reach of every boy and girl in 
the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 

6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 

form state plan. 


—_ 


e 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each 
day, under competent direction, 
to the development of physical 
efficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to prepara- 
tion for the wise use of his lei- 
sure time in recreation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the 
public schools in their own com- 
munities. 


9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl 
in Wisconsin. 


10. A Compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attend- 
ance regularly upon school of all 
children of compulsory school 
age for the full time that school 
is in session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in 
every public school in Wiscon- 
sin. 





The Plight of the Small High School 


Unless the basis of financial support is 
changed, many of the high schools in our 
small communities will soon be foreed 
either to close their doors or to place 
serious limitations upon the scope and 
quality of secondary education. 

A decade ago the high school in the small 
community could meet its financial obli- 
gations without difficulty. School equip- 
ment could be purchased for less than half 
its present cost. This was true, also, of the 
purchase of supplies used in instruction,— 
janitor’s supplies, fuel, text books. 

A college graduate could be secured as a 
high school teacher for $65 a month. State 
aid was greater in amount than it is now, 
and each dollar purchased several times as 
much as the 1925 dollar. In 1913 the 
general aid for high schools was $448.49. 


This paid approximately 80 per cent of one 
teacher’s salary. Today the general high 
school aid is $317.47, which will pay about 
20 per cent of a high school teacher’s 
salary. 

In 1913 a high school employing 4 teach- 
ers, with an assessed valuation of $400,000, 
could obtain sufficient revenue from a ten 
mill tax. The same school today ean searce- 
ly raise sufficient funds by levying a twenty 
mill tax. Non-resident students’ tuition is 
not enough to pay for more than 75 per 
cent of their instruction, 

In addition to all these difficulties, there 
is a well defined movement to detach terri- 
tory from high school districts. Nearly a 
dozen bills have been introduced in the 
present legislative session which relate to 
the dissolution of, and detachment of terri- 
tory from, present high school districts. 
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As one member of the legislature expressed 
it, ‘‘If this keeps up, all there will be left 
of our present high school districts will be 
the school house and the school grounds.”’ 

During the period when the financial 
problems were still below the horizon, many 
special courses were added to the curri- 
culum. An act of the legislature provided 
for state aid equal to one-half the amount 
expended in such courses, but not to ex- 
ceed $350 for each such course conducted 
in the two upper grades and in the high 
school. By pro-rating this state aid has 
gradually been reduced, until now it is 
only $168.96. At the same time, the pur- 
chasing value of the 1913 dollar has 
steadily decreased; so that in 1924 $1.75 
was required to purchase the commodities 
which could be obtained for $1.00 a de- 
cade earlier. 

The number of special courses offered 
bears a direct relation to the real value of 
the taxable property in the high school 
district, the largest districts offering the 
greatest number of special courses. Never- 
theless, a serious problem is presented in 
the small high school employing three 
teachers, two of whom teach sueh special 
courses as Agriculture and Home Econ- 
omics. It is plain that such an arrange- 
ment sacrifices the integrity of the academic 
work in the high school. 

It must be remembered that the typical 
Wisconsin high school is small. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the distribution of 
schools on the basis of enrollment, will bear 
out this statement. 


Classification of high school enrollment 
1924 


Enrollment No. of Schools 
Less than 50 76 
51— 100 148 
101— 200 102 
201— 300 38 
301— 400 16 
401— 500 9 
501—1000 15 
over 1000 18 


The 224 schools with an enrollment of 
100 or less present a difficult problem. In 
them the teacher-pupil ratio is low and the 
cost of instruction is, therefore, relatively 
high. The ratio of teachers to pupils in the 
high schools of the entire state is 1 to 19, 
while eleven small high schools report a 
teacher-pupil ratio of less than 1 to 10. 


The real valuations of taxable property 
vary as widely as do enrollments. This is 
shown by the following table: 


No. 

Real Valuation of H. 8S. Dist. Schools. 
Less than $ 500,000 17 
$500,000— 750,000 40 
750,000— 1,000,000 39 
1,000,000— 5.000.000 248 
over 5,000,000 65 


A study of Wisconsin high schools shows 
that the real valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty back of each child enrolled in school 
varies from $5,290 to $145,000, the median 
for the state being $24,037. 

The inevitable results of these conditions 
are clearly seen: public protests against 
high school taxes, reaction against high 
schools, elimination of courses in high 
school, and action to withdraw from high 
school districts: 

The remedy is not so clear, but an honest 
solution of the problems here presented is 
necessary. The data available at the pres- 
ent time suggest the following: 

1. The taxable area of high school dis- 
tricts should be increased. At the present 
time less than 30 per cent of the area of 
Wisconsin is ineluded in high school dis- 
tricts. 

2. The tuition rates charged for non- 
resident students should equal the aetual 
cost of edueating those students. 

3. The entire basis of state support of 
high schools should be changed. The edu- 
cational needs of the community, together 
with its financial ability to meet these 
needs, should be the basis for the distri- 
bution of state funds available for high 
schools. 





That man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that, as 
a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect 
is a clear, cold logic engine, with all its parts 
of equal strength, and in smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned 
to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as 
well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of nature and of the 
laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of na- 
ture or of art, to hate all vileness, and to re- 
spect others as himself.—Thomas Huxley. 
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On the nineteenth of April, a century 
and a half ago, the shot was fired which 
began the American Revolution. Lexing- 
ton and Concord should be commemorated 
by appropriate exercises on this anniver- 
sary. For the next six years—think of it, 
six years—anniversaries of the great events 
which made this nation, will fall in practi- 
cally every month. The length of the war 
will be appreciated when you realize that 
the Revolution covered the period neces- 
sary to complete both Junior and Senior 
high schools. 


CONCORD HYMN 


(Sung at the Completion of The Battle Monu- 
ment July 4, 18387) 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 





The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
Emerson 





One of the best evidences that teaching 
is a profession is the enormous growth of 
summer schools where teachers go to im- 
prove themselves in the difficult art of 
teaching. They are taking quite serious- 
ly Thomas Arnold’s remark that he pre- 
pared his lessons daily, as he preferred 
that his boys should drink from a running 
brook rather than from a stagnant pool. 





The vacation season approaches, and with 
it the opportunity to use wisely or waste- 
fully the precious summer days. Recrea- 
tion and rest are imperative, but sloth and 
laziness are not conducive to growth. 
Travel is a desirable means of increasing 
one’s ability, if the traveler is observant, 
interested, and thoughtful. Otherwise one 
had as well spend his time on a merry-go- 
round. Directed travel is now popular and 
profitable. Tours are more than entertain- 
ing, they are educative. 


One of the important developments of 
the last few years has been the develop- 
ment of organizations in the field of edu- 
eation. The growth of Parent-Teacher- 
Associations has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. The power and effectiveness 
of this new group is tremendous and wiil 
be more far-reaching than its founders 
dreamed possible. Another and newer de- 
velopment is that of Association of School 
Boards. The Wisconsin Association of 
Board members has already made itseif 
felt in the schools of the state. It is a whole- 
some sign that it recognizes that its pro- 
blems are only a part of those which the 
schools face. More power to them! 





Plans for commencement exercises and 
other programs are now under way in most 
schools. The program should be short, it 
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should be of high quality, it should be eare- 
fully planned. There is no occasion in the 
year which gives a better opportunity to 
the public for an intelligent view of the 
schools. Study the program, build it con- 
structively, and then put it over with en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, and good will. 





DEATH CALLS MISS ANNE COS- 
TELLO 


Miss Anne Costello departed from this 
life almost on the threshold of the new 
Year. Her span of life was brief, but she 
lived in ‘‘deeds, not years’’, for the spirit 
of service permeated her life. 

As a teacher in the public schools of 
Milwaukee, she gave unsparmely of her 
time and strength in the interest of the 
children committed to her care. In re- 
cognition of her exceptional success as a 
teacher of singing, she was promoted to the 
position of Assistant Supervisor of Music, 
and so endeared herself to pupils and 
teachers that they eagerly awaited her 
supervisory visits. 

Anne Costello was always ready to con- 
done the faults of others, or secretly to 
share her mite with those less fortunate. 
The spirit of happiness which she radi- 
ated was the embodiment of her philosophy 
of life, revealed to her friends in a Christ- 
mas message, which I take the liberty of 
quoting : : 

Our lives are songs: God writes the words 
And we set them to music at pleasure. 

And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 


We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter. 

And if it is sad, we must make it glad, 

And if it is sweet, we can make it sweeter. 


The memory of such a life is a spiritual 
heritage to solace bereaved relatives and 
to inspire cherished friends. 

(This tribute was sent to us by a member 
of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association, of 
which Miss Costello was an officer.) 


LIVING ALONE 

There is a familiar story about Dante 
which indicates how he resented the abuse 
of his art. ‘‘One morning, as the black- 
smith was singing snatches from the song 
of the new poet, Dante passed by, listened 
a moment, and then, in a sudden passion, 
strode into the shop and began throwing 


the implements which the smith had about 
him into the street. 

‘¢ “What are you doing? are you mad?’ 
cried the blacksmith, so overcome with 
astonishment that he made no effort to 
protect his property. 

‘**And what are you doing?’ replied 
the poet, fast emptying the shop of its 
tools. 

‘***T am working at my proper business, 
and you are spoiling my work.’ 

‘**Tf you do not wish me to spoil your 
things, do not spoil mine.’ 

‘**What thing of yours am I spoiling?’ 

‘**You are singing something of mine, 
but not as I wrote it. I have no other 
trade but this, and you spoil it for me.’ ”’ 


Children, too, when they love musie, are 
mueh more sensitive than is sometimes 
thought to interruptions in their practice 
hour or when they are ‘‘just trying’’ some- 
thing. Teachers, and not music teachers 
alone, can do much by casually suggesting 
from time to time how they can help each 
other by not intruding on the privacy of 
those moments when the youthful spirit is 
waking to the lifting power of art. It is 
one of the things that are not a part of 
the regular day’s teaching but can do much 
to develop that consideration for others 
which goes into the making of a great- 
hearted human being. 


THE SINGLE-PAY SCHEDULE 
Replies to a questionnaire sent out by a 
committee of the Classroom Teachers De- 
partment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation have been summarized by the com- 
mittee, as follows: 


(1) The number of cities operating a 
single salary schedule probably does 
not exceed eighty, and the great ma- 
jority of these are small. 

(2) There is an indication of awak- 
ening interest in this subject on the 
part of the superintendents in large 
systems. The establishment of the new 
schedule in the great city of Minne- 
apolis is encouraging. 

(3) Many arguments are advanced 
in favor of the plan and practically 
but one, its cost, against it. 

(4) The effects of the schedule upon 
the morale and efficiency of the teach- 
ing body are uniformly reported good. 
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THE WINSLOW 
HEALTH SERIES 


The Land of Health 


A primer in hygiene teaching the 
fundamental health habits to chil- 
dren of eight to ten years. 


Healthy Living. Books I and II 


A complete course in hygiene and 
sanitation, for the intermediate 
and upper grades, teaching the 
actual practice of health habits in 
daily living. 

The Winslow Books lead in exempli- 
fying the new idea in health education. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Atlanta Chicago 























For Good Health 


Andress Story Series in Health 


Journey to Health Land 
Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town 


Andress and Evans Practical 
Health Series 


Health and Success 
Health and Good Citizenship 


A new health series written by the 
country’s leading experts in the subject. 
These books make the attainment of 
good habits of health as interesting as 
a contest and an important factor in 
good citizenship. Dr. Andress is widely 
known as a lecturer on health education. 
Dr. Evans’ health articles are followed 
by millions of readers. 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Ginn and Company 

















(5) The argument that high school 
teachers would not favor the establish- 
ment of a democratic schedule is dis- 
proved. 

(6) Classroom teachers of all groups 
were active in formulating schedules 
and securing their adoption in the 
majority of cities operating this plan. 

(7) Ignorance and indifference in re- 
gard to this important question exist 
to an amazing extent among organized 
groups of classroom teachers, particu- 
larly in eastern localities. 


The reasons given for approval of the 
plan by those who were operating it or 
who advocated its installation in their 
systems are briefly summarized as follows: 


(1) It is easy to operate and permits 
better business methods. 
(2) It eliminates class consciousness 
among teachers and defeats unionism. 
(3) It contributes strongly to a feel- 
ing of unity and satisfaction in the 
corps. 
(4) By financial recognition of addi- 
tional experience and training it pro- 
motes tenure. 
(5) It attracts superior ability and 
training to the elementary schools, 
where they are so greatly needed, and 
gives elementary teachers a higher ap- 
preciation of their services in the 
schools. 
(6) It emphasizes high standards of 
professional attainment and_ en- 
courages professional study and 
growth, thus producing more efficient 
teaching in every grade. 
(7) It permits the transfer of 
teachers without financial loss from 
positions for which they are not 
adapted to positions where they can 
render efficient service. 
(8) The work of the elementary 
teacher is as valuable to a community 
as the work of the high school teacher 
and should receive the same reward 
where qualifications are the same. 
(9) Preparation, experience and pro- 
fessional growth present the ‘‘only 
reasonable basis for salary  differ- 
ences.’’ 
(10) ‘‘Justice’’ or ‘‘fairness to the 
teacher’’ is named by thirty-six super- 
intendents as the basic reason for the 
single salary schedule. 
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WISCONSIN 
STATE TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION 


Whitewater State Normal School, 
Western Field Trip 


The Wisconsin State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion and Whitewater Normal School are 
offering a field trip to Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park and other places in the Rockies, 
July 9-23, 1925. This is the second year 
this trip has been offered to Wisconsin 
teachers and students. Whitewater Nor- 
mal offers four credits to those taking the 
trip, and an additional two eredits will be 
given for a satisfactory report written be- 
fore February 1, 1926. These credits are 
transferable to any other state education- 
al institution. 

The field work will be under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. G. Fischer of Whitewater. 
Mr. Fischer instructs in Geology and 
Geography at the Whitewater Normal, 
and has covered the entire territory in 
previous field excursions. He is exception- 
ally well fitted by training and experience 
to conduct a tour of this nature. 

It is planned to include Yellowstone 
Park, Salt Lake City, Denver, the Pikes 
Peak and Colorado Springs Region, Royal 
Gorge, Tennessee Pass, Garden of the 
Gods, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Lookout Mountain, and many other places 
of geographic and historical interest. 

The value of a trip of this type, to 
teachers and prospective teachers, cannot 
be over-emphasized. Textbook geography 
ean be made real only when it is supple- 
mented by actual experience. The up-to- 
date teacher of geography must have not 
only book knowledge of the subject, but 
also wide and varied travel experience. 
The cost of the trip will be approximately 
$169. It will be properly chaperoned, and 
every effort made to insure its social 
suecess. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to W. Fischer, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, or E. Doudna, 
Beaver Building, Madison, Wanconene 





The progressive ascertainment of truth is 
the important thing to remember in the history 
of science, not its innumerable mistakes.—Ta- 
gore. 





“Music is art, painting is art, poetry is art; 
but the greatest of all arts is that of taking 
plastic human nature and molding it into some- 
thing that would not have been had not your 
touch been added.”—William Bishop Owen. 








EUROPE “155 





and Return 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


and up 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms, 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up=— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful infor- 
mation apply to 127 South State 
St., Chicago, or any authorized 
steamship agent, 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE- RED STAR LINE 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
lm 

















Use None But the Best Maps 


THE GOODE SERIES 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 
University of Chicago 


is the acknowledged leader. Made es- 
pecially for American schools ‘and to meet 
the needs of the new geography, these 
maps not only throw a strong light on 
America, but they embody the latest and 
most authentic data the world over, to- 


gether with many new features of great 
interest. 
The map shows: 
New boundaries and mandatory 
areas 
Classification of cities according 
to new censuses 


A complete and accurate delinea- 
tion of railways 
A comprehensive exposition of 


recent discoveries 
Published in two series—Physical and 
Political 
Sizes 46 x 66 and 66 x 46 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Don't forget the Goode School Atlas 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
(Dept. D—154) 
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OMPTON 


(CTURE! 


APPROVED... 


from Ocean to Ocean 


The stream of written endorsement that poured 
into our offices three years ago when Compton’s 
was first published has now swollen to a mighty 
flood of approval. From ocean to ocean .. . from 
every state comes written tribute. 

Along list of prominent members of the N.E. A., 
including Wm. B. Owen, W. C. Bagley, F. E. 
Spaulding, George D. Strayer, have written their 
commendation. Bound, these letters would make 
a great volume. 


Teachers call it... 


Now let teachers, who are using Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia in the classroom, tell you what it actually 
accomplishes in the classroom ...on the ‘firing line.” 
Hundreds of teachers . . . from Vermont to California... 
write us praise like this: 





‘ec l 99 ‘Very useful in almost every study... 
usefu As an all around good reference I rec- 
ommend Compton’s.’’—Eleanor Nelson, St. James, Minn. 


oes . 99 “All and more than we ex- 
interesting pected ...the children have 

revelled in its wealth of interesting material.”’— Jane E. 

Monahan, Ass’t Principal, Manhattan, New York. 


ae : 99 «Pull of rich material for effective 

effective teaching. The more I use C. P. E. 
the more delightful I find it.’”,—Sarah M. Collins, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


6e modern’”’ “Meets every requirement of amod- 


ern school room.’’—Frank Stewart. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
ce 33 “A very valuable set.”—Anna 
valuable V. Cooley, Montpelier, Vt. 


66s “4 99 “Used daily in my class- 
indispensable Pom A nthageneatte 
... by far the most valuable reference books I possess.’”’— 
Muriel H. More, Taft, Calif. 
ow ow ow 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia can mean all this and 
more in your school... it will help you always ... serve 
you daily. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 East Washington Street CHICAGO 


We will be glad to send you sample pages of the encyclo 
pedia and our new 112-page illustrated book of Practical 
Problem Projects, which contains over forty projects 
completely worked out for grades four to Nineinclusive, 
if you will send us merely the cost of wrapping and mail 
ing—Twenty Cents. Just enclose two dimes wrapped in 
heavy paper, or stamps, in an envelope. Send today! 











STATE HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC CON- 
TEST 


Nearly 50 high schools have entered the 
preliminary contests to be conducted at the 
rarious Normal Schools of the state, April 
24-25. River Falls heads the list with 21 
high schools entered to date, and Mr. Mar- 
vin D. Geere, head of their Music Depart- 
ment, thinks the number may grow to 25. 
Mr. Harold Dyer, of Stevens Point Normal, 
reports at least four and expects many 
more, as the entries are not due for another 
week. The same is true at Eau Claire and 
Oshkosh. Miss Luey A. Baker reports 
eight schools entered, some in all events. 
Their contest is on April 25, beginning 
with solo events at 10 A. M., and group 
events at 1 P. M. They charge a ten cent 
admission fee to each session, to help defray 
expenses. Superior Normal will have 
enough entrants for a contest too, in spite 
of the long distances to be covered. 

On the whole, a most gratifying interest 
is being shown in all parts of the state. 
We anticipate successful preliminaries, 
and in consequence a splendid final con- 
test in Madison, May 14-15, where the 
winners in each preliminary event may 
compete. 

There will be a concert for visitors in 
Madison on Thursday evening, May 14. 
The musie sororities and fraternities will 
give a reception for all contestants. In 
order that the supervisors may have an 
opportunity to meet and become acquaint- 
ed, a luncheon is being arranged for Fri- 
day noon, May 15. 

All directions as to what the winners of 
preliminaries are to do before the final 
contest in Madison will be given to the 
supervisors of said winners, when they 
have been announced. This will include 
entry blanks, information as to housing, 
time schedule, special events, ete. 

The time limit for registering at the 
Normals varies, as they decided that in- 
dividually, but all applications should be 
made two weeks in advance, so that proper 
arrangements may be made. Write the 
musie directors of the Normals for specific 
information about preliminaries. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University 
is offering a eup for the best Class A Boys’ 
Glee club, and the University Girls’ Glee 
club is offering a eup for the best Girls’ 
Glee club in Class A. 
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Improving Examinations 


By J. T. GILES, State High School Supervisor 





One of the most promising leads for the 
improvement of the technique of teaching 
is the use of better examinations. The ef- 
ficiency of our teaching is admittedly 
lower than we want it to be. Better ex- 
aminations will enable us not only to 
measure our efficiency more accurately but 
also to increase it by means of more effective 
methods of teaching and by reorganized 
courses of study. Only within the past 
few years have we come into possession, 
through experimental research, of the 
tools and methods whereby this improve- 
ment is to be brought about. Already 
progressive teachers are using them with 
gratifying results. 

The distinctive feature of the new eax- 
aminations is that the correct answer to 
each question is determined beforehand 
and is usually expressed by the pupil in 
a single word, a figure, or by underscor- 
ing. Familiar forms of these tests are 


those answered by yes or no, the true- 
false, the completion type, multiple- 
choice, matching, arranging in series, and 
one word answers. It is not the purpose 
of this article to explain the use of these 
tools, but merely to suggest some of their 
advantages over the usual essay type of 
examination, 

The chief function of examinations in 
schools has always been thought to be 
the measurement of the products of in- 
struction,—knowledge, habits, skill, atti- 
tudes, ideals, ete. Actually, however, the 
examination has measured not only these 
items of achievement, but also, and per- 
haps chiefly, the pupil’s ability to ex- 
press them in good English. The value 
of this ability is not questioned, but the 
fact that it is separate from, and not 
identical with, the other mental products 
named would indicate that it can and 
should be measured apart from them. 











Elgin Adjustable Pedestal Desk 


Pleasing lines and proportions. 
Large contact with floor gives 
increased _ stability. Universal 
adjustment — adjustments eas- 
ily and quickly made; no “play” 
in joint when locked. 

Elgin Pedestal may be had with 
regular top or with study top— 
either with or without Moeser 
Arm. 


ture. Write for complete catalog, 








| of Port Washington 


CORRECT SEATING 







Patent Apphed For 
The “National” line of school furniture is all made in one great factory. 
most complete line manufactured and includes everything in up-to-date school furni- 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


The National Line 
with the famous 
supporting arm 


The addition of the sup- 

porting arm makes the 

correct working position 

the most comfortable po- 

sition. 

: Here are the advantages 

1—Available working surface is 
greatly increased. 

2—Pupil has full support for back 
while writing. 

3—Arm is supported while writing 
(better penmanship, less fatigue 
and less strain). 

4—Encourages correct posture, elimi- 
nating eye strain and twisting of 
spine. 

It is the 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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A 
Patriotic 
Creed 


by 
Edgar A. Guest 


To serve my country day by day 
At any humble post I may; 

To honor and respect her flag, 
To live the traits of which I brag; 
To be American in deed 

As well as in my printed creed. 


To stand for truth and honest toil, 
To till my little patch of soil, 

And keep in mind the debt I owe 
To them who died that I might know 
My country prosperous and free, 
And passed this heritage to me. 


I must always in trouble’s hour 

Be guided by the men in power; 
For God and country I must live, 
My best for God and country give; 
No act of mine that men may scan 
Must shame the name American. 


To do my best, and play my part, 

American in mind and heart; 

To serve the flag and bravely stand 

To guard the glory of my land; 

To be American in deed,— 

God grant me strength to keep this 
creed! 


—From Story Hour Readings, 
Seventh Year, by Hartwell 


There are many similar poems in the 
STORY HOUR SERIES. 


American Book Co. 


330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO 
New York - Cincinnati - Chicago 
Boston - Atlanta 























The first advantage, then, of the new-type 
examinations is that the ability of the 
pupil to express his ideas is measured 
apart from his ability to recall or to rec- 
ognize these ideas in their proper rela- 
tions. English composition, grammar, 
rhetoric, spelling, the choice of vocabulary 
and the labor of writing are practically 
eliminated as complicating factors when 
the purpose of the teacher is to measure 
knowledge or the ability to think. These 
other factors are measured, each in its 
turn, by the use of appropriate tests,or 
seales. The result is a saving of time and 
a gain in accuracy. 

One of the well known defects of the 
traditional essay-type examination is the 
inaccuracy with which it is_ scored. 
Starch and Elliott many years ago per- 
formed a classic experiment in which 115 
teachers of geometry scored the same ex- 
amination paper. The range of scores 
was from 28 to 92 and the middle half 
of them were between 63 and 77 per cent. 
Similar experiments have been conducted 
many times since, always with approxi- 
mately the same results. The chances 
that the error of a single score on an 
examination of this kind will be greater 
than ten per cent of the true or average 
seore about equal the chances that it will 
be less. The reason for this wide varia- 
tion in scoring is the great leeway al- 
lowed to the individual judgment of the 
scorer. The new type of short-answer 
examinations eliminates this source of er- 
ror by reducing to a minimum the factor 
of subjective judgment. 

Another objection to the old-type ex- 
amination is that it covers only a few 
points in a broad field. Such examina- 
tions usually consist of ten questions or 
less, whereas with the short-answer type 
100 or even 200 questions can be an- 
swered in the same time. This gain in 
time is secured by reducing to the lowest 
limit the amount of writing done by the 
pupil. Answers to the questions are in- 
dicated by writing a figure, or one or two 
words only, or by underscoring the cor- 
rect answer. 

A third criticism of the essay-type ex- 
amination is that as a rule all questions 
are given equal weight in scoring, al- 
though some may be many times more 
difficult to answer than others. It can 
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readily be seen how unfair this is if 
there are only a few questions in the 
list. The larger the number of ques- 
tions, the less important this objection 
becomes, because as the scope of each 
question narrows the variation in diffi- 
culty must become less. 

To overcome the objections just made 
to the essay-type examination, a type is 
sought which will eliminate ‘‘ability-to- 
express’’ factors, leaving these to be 
measured separately; one which can be 
scored approximately the same, no mat- 
ter where, when, or by whom; which 
covers a much wider scope of knowledge 
in the same time; and which reduces the 
injustice of giving equal weight to each 
question in a small list regardless of in- 
equalities in difficulty. Another desirable 
quality in an examination is a degree of 
difficulty such that no pupil will make a 
perfect score, for if he does, his full 
achievement is not measured, and if two 
or more pupils make a perfect score, their 
relative achievement is not measured. A 
good examination should measure the pu- 
pil’s ability to think as well as to recall 
or to recognize facts. 

The new-type examinations, which con- 
form much more fully to these require- 
ments than the traditional essay type, 
grew largely out of the use of intelligence 
tests in the American army. The best 
psychological talent of the country was 
mobilized to devise means for measuring 
the learning capacity of our soldiers. 
Some of the instruments which they pre- 
pared have since become useful in meas- 
uring the achievements of pupils in 
school. The true-false, completion, and 
multiple-choice types of examination, par- 
ticularly, have proved their superior 
value as measuring instruments for school 
products. A brief bibliography is ap- 
pended to this article to, assist teachers 
who desire further information as to 
methods of construction, scoring, ete., 
since it is beyond the purpose of this 
paper to discuss these matters in detail. 

It is pertinent, however, to indicate a 
few of the obstacles encountered by 
teachers who undertake to substitute the 
new for the old. The new-type examina- 
tion is at once found to be much more 
difficult to construct than the essay type. 
This is particularly true if thought ques- 
tions are to be included as well as fact- 








TEACHERS, GET ON GUARD! 


The English historian Macaulay proph- 
esied that the United States would fall, 
not before invaders, but from enemies 
within. 

Did he forsee that in 1924 4,800,000 
men and women would vote for the 
destruction of the judicial system set up 
by George Washington and his fellow-pa- 
triots? Did they know what they were 
doing? 

But at the same time the States are 
making instruction in the Constitution of 
the United States compulsory, over 30 of 
the 48 States now having some such re- 
quirement. 

The safety of the Republic is in the 
keeping of the teacher. 

There is now ready for sound instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of Americanism 
a book explaining the origins and appli- 
cations of 187 clauses of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a very inter- 
esting story in simple language, 

Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 

“Norton’s notable volume is the best 
brief compendium of the subject as 
developed by decisions up to the pres- 
ent time.” 

Washington Post: 

“He pictures with clarity and preci- 

sion the reasons behind each phrase 

| and clause, and offers to the layman a 

history of the Constitution that is com- 
plete and entertaining.” 

This book had eight printings in a 
year and a half, and has been listed 
among the six best-sellers of non-fiction. 


The Constitution Of The United States 


Its Sources and Its Application 





By Thomas James Norton 
8th Printing 298 Pages Cloth $2 
At All Booksellers or from 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Boston Publishers 























SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS 
A Series of Language Textbooks 
By Julia H. Wohlfarth and 
John J. Mahoney 
This series recognizes the fact that 
learning is a self-help process and this self- 
help aim results in training the pupil to 
become self-reliant in working as a mem- 
ber of an organized group, to estimate 
his own work, to strengthen his weak 
places, and to be able to do as well as 

know. 
A Brief and a Guide, which will be sent 
free on request, analyze the many fea- 
tures that make this series unique among 
language books. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Personally Conducted 


Tours East 
Saturday, June 27th, 1925. 
Saturday, August Ist, 1925. 


An opportunity to visit New York and 
other eastern cities with a personally 
conducted party, stopping at first class 
hotels, sightseeing arrangements includ- 
ed. A circle tour via Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Boston, Portland, 
Maine, Montreal, and Niagara Falls. In- 
complete Tours if desired with railroad 
ticket for complete round trip. 60 day 
limit from date of sale. Teachers plan- 
ning to attend summer school at New 
York will find these tours attractive and 
full particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing 


Tri-State Eastern Tours 
425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Telephone Broadway 6430, 




















University Tours 
To Europe 


Visit England and the Continent 
with a congenial party. Univer- 
sity men as leaders. Leave New 
York June 6 - July 3 with return 
sailings September 1 or earlier. 
Limited registration. Write now 
for full information. 


Also opportunities to com- 
bine travel and study. 


Bureau of 


University Travel 


88 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















memory questions. It must be remem- 
bered that the extra time spent in the 
preparation of these examinations is 
more than saved in scoring them, for the 
latter is accomplished with the greatest 
speed and accuracy by the use of a sten- 
cil. Because of the labor and care nee- 
essary to prepare adequate examinations 
eovering the subject matter of a year’s 
work in any subject, it is recommended 
that teachers work in cooperation wher- 
ever possible. Already the general sci- 
ence teachers of the state, cooperating 
through the State Department of Public 
Instruction, have prepared and published 
1100 questions on eleven units of the gen- 
eral science course. They are now en- 
gaged in revising and extending these 
lists. A similar task has also been un- 
dertaken by the history teachers of the 
state, working through the State Depart- 
ment. If these experiments prove suc- 
cessful undoubtedly other similar projects 
will be undertaken. 

Another difficulty encountered in giv- 
ing the new-type examinations is that the 
questions occupy more space than those 
of the old type. They should, therefore, 
be duplicated, if possible, so that each 
pupil may have a copy. Duplicating de- 
vices are now, however, so common and 
so inexpensive that this is not a serious 
obstacle. The attendant advantage in 
this case is that when once constructed 
and duplicated the examinations may be 
used from year to year, with some revi- 
sion, growing more valuable as they es- 
tablish standards of achievement for the 
classes and enable the teacher to measure 
more satisfactorily the efficiency of her 
teaching. 

The distinctions between scoring, mark- 
ing, and grading should be kept clear. 
The score on an examination paper indi- 
cates the pupil’s achievement on the ex- 
amination. It may be expressed in per- 
centage, but preferably should not be so ex- 
pressed. If a pupil answers 40 questions 
out of 70 correctly his score is 40. His 
mark or class mark indicates his rating in 
the class whether he is above or below the 
passing mark and how much. This also 
may be expressed in percentages but is now 
more commonly expressed in letters or 
similar symbols, since, as explained above, 
it is impossible to measure a pupil’s achieve- 
ment in units so small as one per cent. 
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It should be clear from this statement 
that examination scores must of necessity 
be transformed into class marks. It is 
impossible for any one constructing an 
examination sufficiently difficult to meas- 
ure the achievement of every member of 
the class to forecast the score of the me- 
dian or average pupil or the score above 
or below which any given percentage of 
the class will fall. Consequently these 
points must be determined after the ex- 


A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 
credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos send a large 
one to the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct us, securely 
wrapped, together with $1.50 and we 
will have 25 reproductions made about 





amination is scored, and class marks may 
be assigned accordingly. If A, B, C, D, 
F are used as class marks it is usually a 
safe rule to assign the middle 40-50% of 
the scores arranged in order to a mark 
of C, the 20-25% above and below these 
to B and D respectively, leaving 5-10% 
each to A and F. Pupils should under- 
stand that examination scores are not 
elass marks. The word ‘‘grade’’ should 
be reserved for the larger ‘administrative 
groups into which the school is divided, 
as, the ‘‘third grade,’’ the ‘‘ninth grade,’ 
ete. Grading the school is determining 
the composition of these various groups 
and is only indirectly related to examina- 
tion scores and class marks. 

The invention of the short-answer exam- 
ination makes unnecessary and undesir- 
able the long final examination. Teach- 
ing units do not as a rule correspond to 
months or semesters. A unit of litera- 
ture, or of history, or of science, should 
be taught as such. Testing is one of the 
essential teaching procedures and should 
be an integral part of the teaching unit. 

‘‘Winals’”’ are foreign to our modern peda- ap ame 
gogy. They belong to the lecture method Rural Teacher's Prob- 
which was imported from abroad and ome tthic Childien,” “Metis 
has only a minor place in high school tary Grades,”"""The Junior 
and elementary teaching. Thousands of High School Movement,’ 


“Elementizry School Ad- 


2% =X 3%”, returning the original to 
you intact. 
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Minn. 


oe 








Entertainments 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomine 
oy . — Pl me hag 1 me Special Entertainments for 
a oliday Minstre OWS, an 
books, Make-Up-Goods, etc. For New Minstrel Shows 
all ages and occasions. Musical Comedies and Re- 
Large catalog Free. . 
. S. DENISON & CO. 
623 S. Wabash, Dept. 156 
CHICAGO 





vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 

















Keep abreast 


in your subject 
u Some courses in Edu- 

cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
AT 


Coursesin 40 


e subjects co 
pupil-hours could be saved each semester manding. cre dit ministration and Supervi- 
in Wisconsin if final examinations were dordegeee. Ay SOM Ecucationaineces- 


eliminated, and regular class work con- ape eviten 
tinued up to the last day of school. 
Principals should be held strictly account- 
able for saving this waste in education. 

Part of the reason for the great sav- 
ing in time is that much more ground 
can be covered in a short time by the 
new-type examination, and this time is 
better utilized when distributed through 
the units of work. It is only just to 
the pupil that he should at all times 
know his class standing. This can be 
rightly measured only by frequent and 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











WHY PAY TEACHERS SUCH 
GOOD SALARIES? 
—a booklet that should be read by every 
teacher and tax-payer in the country. 
Many teachers’ organizations have dis- 
tributed them. Single copy 10 cents. 
$3.00 per hundred. 

Thos. E. Sanders, Racine, Wisconsin 
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The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


June 29 to August 7 (Law School, June 
22 to August 28) 


One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35) 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools leading to the Bachelor’s and 
Higher Degrees and providing opportu- 
nity for professional advancement. 


FOR: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teachers, 
Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
Men and Women in Professional Life, Col- 
lege Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors, 


Special this year: School Finance, 
Junior High School, Teaching of the Deaf, 
Mental Testing, Contemporary Drama, In- 
dustrial Education, Inheritance and Vari- 
ation, Farmer Movements, Labor, Radio, 
Speech Disorders, Field Zoology, Athletic 
Coaching. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 


For further information address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 


Madison, Wisconsin 





























The University of 
Minnesota 


with its facilities to serve 10,000 stu- 
dents in the academic year, is offering a 
wide variety of courses in practically all 
departments, directed by distinguished 
members of the regular faculty, for the 


1925 SUMMER SESSION 
First term: June 19 to August 1 
Second term: August 1 to Sept. 5 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate 
and professional degrees. 

To teachers otherwise equal in effi- 
ciency, promotion comes to the one best 
trained and with most recent study. 

The Twin Cities offer the ideal com- 
bination of summer study at the Uni- 
versity and recreation in the cities, on 
the beautiful Mississippi, and among 
the surrounding lakes. 


Write for bulletin to the: 


Director of Summer Session, 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn, 




















accurate testing. The all too common 
rapid-fire question-and-answer recitation 
fails both as a stimulus to thinking and 
as a testing procedure. By means of our 
new instruments we shall be able to 
measure pupil achievement at every stage 
of the learning process, up to complete 
mastery of each unit of work in the 
course of study. 

Considerable progress has also been 
made in the measurement of skills and of 
‘‘abilities to express’’, as previously 
mentioned. Handwriting scales enable 
both teacher and pupil to measure the lat- 
ter’s progress in this complex and diffi- 
cult art with far more precision than 
can be done without them. Scientifically 
constructed spelling scales are truer 
tests of the pupil’s ability to spell those 
words which he will need in his future 
writing than those selected by the teacher 
in any other way. English composition 
scales and English grammar scales, of 
which there are several, enable the 
teacher to measure these important edu- 
cational factors with inereasing satisfaec- 
tion and accuracy. These devices are 
mentioned here merely to show that in 
supplanting the old type of examination 
by the newer one from which ‘‘expres- 
sion’’ has been eliminated there has been 
no real loss, but rather a decided gain 
in efficiency. 

Bibliography : 

Ruch, Improvement of the Written 
Examination, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924 
Wood, Measurement in Higher Edu- 
cation, 
World Book Company, 1923 
Monroe, Written Examinations and 
Their Improvement, 
University of Illinois Bulletin, 
No. XX, 1922 





_ The man who knows more than I do has 
listened and studied and watched more than I 
have; and I’m honest enough to acknowledge 
it. Are you?—Adams. 





All men are better than this disguise that 
grows about and stifles them. You see each 
dragged away by life, like one whom bravos 
have seized and muffled in a cloak. If they 
had their own control—if you could see their 
faces, they would be altogether different; they 
would shine out for heroes and saints!— 
Stevenson. 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








Flowers and Birds 


Write to The Children’s Flower Mission, 
West 28th and Church Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and you will get some very interest- 
ing and useful information concerning 
Penny-Packet Seeds for Children’s Gard- 
ens. Now is the time we think about gard- 
ens, seeds, flowers, ete. Why not make a 
flower garden one of the school or home 
projects this spring? You know we are 
emphasizing the doing of things now, the 
making of all sorts of things. Why not 
develop initiative, self-reliance, industry, 
through the agency of a well-kept flower 
garden? These April and May days make 
us think of the beautiful objects of nature. 
Teachers render a most important service 
when they teach and train boys and girls to 
understand, appreciate, and love the things 
in nature. 

If you are looking for bird pictures and 
for information concerning birds, it will 
pay you to write to the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City. You will get outlines 
of birds which the children can fill in with 


colors. You will also be able to get ‘‘ Bird 
Lore,’’ the most noted of all bird maga- 
zines. Send also to Chureh and Dwight 


Co., Soda Manufacturers, 27 Cedar Street, 
New York City, for their sets of bird pie- 
tures entitled ‘‘Useful Birds of America.’’ 
They cost six cents a set. Ask them, also, 
about their large bird poster. You can get 
good bird pictures from the Perry Picture 
Company or from The Brown Picture Com- 
pany. The National Geographic Magazine 
also publishes some very fine bird pictures. 


Are Our Schools Exploited? 


During the World War the government 
turned to the schools for aid and, in a 
spirit of service and patriotism, the doors 
of the schools were opened to the general 
government. Teachers and pupils freely 
gave their aid in any way they could, to be 
of service in the great conflict. Publicity 
emanated from the school-room, drives of 
various kinds were put on, and Junior Red 
Cross work was organized. Our teachers 
were glad to render such service, although 


it hindered regular school work. The cause 
fully justified the interference, and nobody 
regrets the service. 

But after the close of the war,—what 
then? We have preserved and capitalized 
some things learned during the war—thrift 
lessons, Red Cross interest, ete. So far, 
so good. 

Then another thing happened. Various 
agencies, learning that the schools could 
effectively help the government, began to 
call upon their service for other than gov- 
ernment and patriotic purposes. Many, 
perhaps all, were worthy movements. But 
the result has been that schools must refuse 
such demands or be entirely swamped by 
them. 

Aside from the various special days we 
are called upon to observe, the following 
weeks for special observance have come to 
our notice. We are sure it is not a com- 
plete list: [dueation Week, Good English 
Week, Thrift Week, Constitution Week, 
Kind to Animals Week, and Clean Up 
Week, Fire Prevention Week, Music Week. 
We know of one system of schools that 
staged a No-Tardy Week. We would pro- 
pose one other week, to be known as Teach 
School Week.—WSelected 


Spring ITouse Cleaning 


Mother glories in a general spring clean- 
up. She picks up, straightens up, serubs, 
brushes, throws away junk, gets at the at- 
tic, goes after the yard, even if Dad does 
take a hand in it, too. Mother is very 
much on the job all the year round, but in 
the spring, ‘‘when the green gits back in the 
trees,’’ she is particularly active. She loves 
to go over everything and to apply soap 
and water to every available surface. She 
has ideals of cleanliness, and she abhors 
dirt. 

The rural teacher may well emulate the 
good mother and the good housekeeper all 
of the time, but now that these spring days 
are here would it not be exceedingly profit- 
able to follow mother’s example literally 
and indulge in a general clean-up, in which 
all hands take part? Go after the dirt, and 
throw away the junk. Clean out the hall- 
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way, clean off the shelves, take down all 
books. Take everything out of the book- 
case and out of that catch-all cupboard. 
Don’t let any dirty corners escape. Ap- 
point committees, get plenty of good soap 
and hot soft water, and then all hands go 
toit. And don’t forget the yard, the wood 
shed, and the outbuildings, 


Self-Rating Cards 

In February the Bureau of Education is- 
sued City School Leaflet No. 18, entitled 
“‘Samples of Teacher Self-Rating Cards.’’ 
The 15-page bulletin was prepared by Ber- 
tha Y. Hebb. 

There is a diversity of opinion relative 
to the value and use of score ecards for rat- 
ing teachers, but the fact remains that 
scoring devices of various kinds are used 
by many superintendents in both town and 
country. No matter what we may think of 
score cards for teachers, we cannot escape 
the fact that personality is the largest fac- 
tor in the teaching business, and that it is 
a good thing for the teacher herself to study 
her own personality, as impersonally as 
may be, and to take into account every day 
her qualities of strength and of weakness. 


Surely no scheme can be of greater value 
than to set down definitely the different 
elements of personality and of teaching 
ability, and then to make a serious effort 
at self-diagnosis. The wise Ben Franklin 
recommended this plan long years ago, and 
used it suecessfully himself. 
Here is one such _ score-card, 
Shenandoah County, Virginia. 
The items of the card, with the accoumpany- 
ing questions, are as follows. The five 
columns for the marks are headed: Very 
poor—Poor—Medium—Good—Excellent. 
1. Health: 


used in 


What is my general estimate of my 
physical well-being? 
2. Use of English: 
Do I speak correctly and distinctly? 


Are my questions shaped clearly and ef- 
fectually? 
3. Enthusiasm: 


Do I love my work? Are my pupils 
drawn into the recitation rather than 
forced? 


4. Appearance: 
Am I an example in cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, and good taste in dress? 
5. Interest in Community Activities: 
To what extent do I participate in 
League work, church work, and general 
welfare work? Do I know each pupil’s 











are especiaily adapted for playgrounds where 


Eau Claire 








Playground Supplies For Spring 


Official Playground Balls. 
Pearl Horsehide cover, double stitched, filled 
with best Wilson Curled Hair. 
No. 
eee Oe Bs One 6 kee sc clsders vo eee $1.80 
es, BO Oe TE OOP sé nic bsecceneeeke vee 1.40 
Ra. Ne, (ais URE CRE oo, 50 oc ec 06"a wate mane 1.20 
Suede cow hide cover, filled with hair and 
wool flox. 
ee es SS 2 Aer eeireeere ry Tee oo 
See Ae Se” SIP ON: x i cbc ns eketne neha .60 
Heavy leatherette cover. Wood wool cen- 
ter. 
ve Sa & a RK AAP eee rere ee $0.50 
| Outseam Playground Ball. 
Hand made with seams sewed outward and 
| 
the surfaces are rough. Pearl horsehide cover, W500. Tops, assorted finishes—red, green, 
filled with genuine imported Kapok. orange, or grain stain, all with 
Dee, © PO Re Cais oan css canwdke cease wee $1.60 natural finish handle. Water- 
eee: © Be i es pce cgatene ane newss 1.40 proof waxed finish ....... $2.00 | 
Indoor Baseball Bats. W535. Straight grain ash. Rich golden 
A32. Second growth ash. Oil finish RT can dekh erechaniake nana ls 1.00 | 
Handle not wrapped............ $1.00 W580 Boy’s special. Straight grain 
A33. Second growth ash. Handle wrapped wood, light burnt finish, highly | 
with electric tape.....ccccccees 1.25 pe” ee eer ; 50 


All Prices Postpaid 


Send for our complete catalog of Playground Equipment 
Send for our complete catalog of Playground Supplies 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Official League Ball. 


W150 Wilson Official League Ball. Con- 
forms to exact specifications of 
the National and American 
Leagues. Carefully wrapped in 
tissue and silver foil in an in- 
dividual sealed box .... $1.60 
W154. Interscholastic League . .80 
W155. Junior American League .69 
W158. Amateur League ...... 19 
W162. King of the Diamond... 30 
Wilson Baseball Bats. 
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HMarguette Griversity 


Combine the vacation advantages of 
Milwaukee with a Summer Session at 
Marquette. Bathing, boating, yachting on 
beautiful Lake Michigan, boat trips to 
other lake cities—canoeing and swimming 
on the lovely Milwaukee River—tennis, 
and golf—these are only a few of the 
many recreational advantages at your dis- 
posal. A wide variety of courses are of- 
fered in the College of Liberal Arts lead- 
ing to under graduate and graduate de- 


grees. Courses of special interest to 
teachers in the Department of Education. 
Courses in Teaching Methods and Public 


School Music in the College of Music. The 
Summer Session begins June 22 and ends 
July 31. 


Write for attractive, illustrated booklet. 
Address—Marquette University, 1111 
Grand Ave., Milwaukee 


























SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forallse hool 
plays and operas, 
Shakesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
speciz alty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. PF ‘or informa- 
tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


BxC, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Wi. 























Our standardized and system- 
atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides your school 
with its own school paper at a 
fraction of ordinary prices. Sub- 
scriptions and ads pay all. 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








10. 


a4. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


20. 


home influence sufficiently to aid me in 

understanding him? 

Cleanliness of Schoolroom and Grounds: 
Do my school room and surroundings 

always present the appearance of clean- 

liness? Have I made them as attractive 
as possible?. 

Ventilation, Heating and Lighting: 

Do I keep these in mind at all times 
and regulate each properly? 

Posture of Pupils while Sitting, Standing 
and Walking: 
Am I constantly 

habits which will promote the _ best 

physical growth? Do I make my hygiene 
lessons applicable in the daily lives of 
my pupils? 

Application of subject matter to lives 
of pupils: 

Do I create a need for the lessons in 
the child’s life, rather than teach them 
as detached units? Do I see their results 
in the lives of my pupils? 

Interest of Pupils in Class: 

Are my pupils wide-awake, attentive, 
alert, and responsive? 

Interest of Pupils not in Class: 

Are they interested and busy with work 
assigned? 
Demand 

Pupils: 

Do I stimulate my pupils to think? 
Do I see the result of their thinking in 
their mental growth? Have I developed 
independent workers rather than “lean- 
ers”? 

Clearness of Aim in Every Activity: 
Are my lessons so carefully planned 

that I have always a definite aim in view? 

Use of Illustrative Material and Subject 
Matter not in Text: 

Do I use intelligently current events, 
supplementary texts, illustrations, library, 

and other outside material? 


Grasp of Subject Matter: 

How far does my knowledge extend be- 
yond the text? Can I supply sufficient 
background for lessons? 


Influence of School on Child’s Character: 

Does my teaching make for good citiz- 
enship? 

Courtesy of Pupils: 

Are my pupils considerate and polite 
to me and to each other? 
Disciplinary Ability: 

Is my discipline natural or forced? 
Passing of Children: 

Do I earnestly endeavor to gauge cor- 
rectly each pupil’s ability? Do I make 
the daily effort of each a more largely 
determining factor than the occasional 
tests and examinations? 

Economy of Time: 

Do I control intelligently the orderly 
procedure of the day? Do I teach the chil- 
dren time-saving habits? 


striving to form 


of Teacher for Thought by 
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The Book Shelf 








A good book is the precious lifeblood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.—Milton. 





Corrective Arithmetic—by Worth J. Osborn, 
182 pp. $1.60. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Chicago & Boston. 

To one who knows the work of the author 
as Wisconsin teachers do, this book will be 
accepted as a matter of course. It is an orig- 
inal, helpful, definite, concise discussion of the 
results obtained by the scientific study of 
arithmetic teaching and testing. Some of the 
conclusions will alter our present practices. 
It aims to give the child a chance. The plan 
will make our arithmetic teaching a thing to be 
proud of. Every teacher of arithmetic and 
every supervisor should study the book before 
attempting to teach arithmetic next fall. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic—by J. C. Brown 
and Lotus D. Coffman, 391 pp. Row, 
Peterson & Company, Chicago. 

This is a new book apparently, and not 
merely a revision of an old one. It is a gen- 
eral treatment of the subject in the light of 
modern scientific studies. It is well written, 
specific, and will be useful. With Osborn’s 
book and this available, there is not much ex- 
cuse for poor arithmetic teaching. 


The Prevention and Correction of Errors in 
Arithmetic—by Gary C. Meyers, 75 pp. 
The Plymouth Press, - Chicago. 
An excellent treatment. Summarizes many 
difficulties. 


The Constitution of the United States: Its 
Sources and Its Application. By 
Thomas James Norton. 298 pp. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 

If this book were read by every actual or 
prospective citizen of the United States the re- 
sult would be a citizenship better fitted to cope 
with the various forms of political unrest 
which are ever recurring in national life. 
The text of the constitution is printed in con- 
spicuous type, with an explanation after each 
section, followed by a citation of actual cases 
which have put it to a practical test. It is a 
scholarly piece of work, attractively arranged, 
written in simple and condensed, but adequate, 
language. There are no obtrusive personal 
opinions. A very valuable feature is the com- 
prehensive index,—a ready referene and help- 
ful guide for the occasional researcher. 


Short Plays From American History and Lit- 
erature—by Olive M. Price. 245 pp. Samuel 
French, Inc., $1.75. 

Evangeline, Hiawatha, Pocahontas, Barbara 

Fritchie, Washington, Lincoin,—these are 

names dear to every American child, and 


around them Miss Price has built charming 
and thoughtful plays (primarily for grade 
school children, but grownups will enjoy them 
no less). The simplicity of the setting and 
costumes suggested is in keeping with the 
simplicity of thé language used, and the re- 
sult is a dignity not often found in children’s 
plays. (There is a growing realization that 
school days are not merely a preparation for 
life, but Life itself; hence the drama, in its 
highest form an ideal representation of Life, 
has come to have an increasingly large part in 
the school curriculum.) Those teachers who 
have experienced difficulty in finding plays 
that are short but finished, serious but not 
heavy, nor yet too mature, plays that embody 
high sentiment without a trace of mawkish- 
ness, will find Miss Price’s volume a great 
aid. And the children thus permitted to re- 
create some of the highest moments in the 
history of the American people—from the days 
of Salem witchcraft to the close of the World 
War,—must inevitably experience a growth 
of spiritual being. 


Paper Cutting—by Annye Allison. 159 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 

“How can my pupils make the best and most 
effective posters for the health contest?” 

“How can I make my schoolroom attractive 
or help my pupils to win prizes for beautiful 
work at fairs?” 

“How can we make things to sell at the 
school bazaar?” 

These questions the author helps to answer 
in her book, which illustrates many novel and 
delightful uses for paper cutting, and ought 
to be welcomed by primary teachers especial- 
ly. 


Real Stories of the Geography Makers-—By 
John T. Faris. 332 pp. Ginn & Company. 
92 cents. 

“The history of the world is the history of 
its great men and women;” and Mr. Faris be- 
lieves that geography can be most helpfully 
taught by telling the stories of the great ex- 
plorers. This he does in accounts that are 
fresh, short enough to hold the reader’s inter- 
est, and long enough to include essentials. In- 
terspersed through the pages are thought stim- . 
ulating questions and liberal suggestions for 
specific reading. 


The Dance and Its Place in Education—By 
Margaret Newell H’Doubler. 295 pp. Har- 
court, Brace & Company. 

Interpretative dancing is here given its 
rightfully high place among the arts. Built 
“on a mastery of the structure and the natural 
movements of the body and a knowledge of 
the principles of aesthetics, and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the psychology of the emo- 
tions,” it has as its end the dance as “an ade- 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session—Nine Weeks 
June 22, 1925 — August 21, 1925 
Household Arts — Industrial Arts 
Full credit on summer courses, se- 
mester basis, for certificates, di- 
plomas, and degrees. Excellent 
summer recreation opportunities. 


Vocational and Part-Time Educa- 


Ng eek ae 16 courses 
Home Economics__-_--_- 38 courses 
Industrial Education____40 courses 
wy and Academic Sub- 

OUR ex a aia eee 29 courses 
Physical Education and Coach- 
ee 4 courses 


The Stout Institute has been desig- 
nated by the Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
as the Teacher Training Institution for 
Part-Time and Vocational Teachers for 
Wisconsin. 


For information address: 
Director, Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 























Summer Positions 


for Energetic Superintendents 
and Principals 


If you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The principals and superintendents who 
last Summer handled blocks of territory for 


us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular salary for a similar 
period, will earn even more this Summer. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by every school in the country. 
yee rd by every state where formal approval is issued 

. endorsed by le rading members of the N. E. A... . used 
in thousands of schools today . . . Compton’s “Pictured 


Encyclopedia offers you, now, a 
greater opportunity than ever before. 
Sales reach new records every month. 

Join us. Increase your salary this | 





Summer in the worth-while Compton 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- 
able Summer opportunity offered to 
school men .. . and the most 
dignified and desirable. A limited 
number of permanent positions also 
open. Write for complete details of 
our proposition, today, as territories | 


will soon be assigned. 


$1650 
School Service Department 14 In 13 weeks, last 


Summer, E. H. 
F.E. Compton & Co. vemitor cared 


58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO Compton Service. 


quate means of self expression, so that when 
movement of mind, soul, and body are coordi- 
nated, rhythmical, beautiful and expressive 
movements may result.” The author’s philos- 
ophy of the dance embodies wisdom and deep 
understanding of the art life. But the book 
is not devoted solely to theory; it is, on the 
contrary, an invaluable help in the actual 
teaching of dancing. It contains, in addition, 
several beautiful full page photographs, many 
figure drawings, generous bibliographies of 
books and music, lesson plans, and other prac- 
tical aids. 

The introduction is by F. Louise Nardin, 
Dean of Women at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where the author teaches. Those who have 
been in Miss H’Doubler’s classes will welcome 
the chance to live again the hours in Lathrop 
Hall; those who have not, will find rare pleas- 
ure in making her acquaintance in the pages 
of this beautiful book. 


Wood-Finishing. By Harry R. Jeffrey. 177 
pp. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
$1.50. 

This book answers the need of a text on 
wood finishing which is adapted to the require- 
ments of the school shop. French-polishing, 
enameling and stenciling are included. Con- 
tains formulas for stains and fillers. The re- 
finishing of old wood furniture also is ade- 
quately treated, and the refinishing of the au- 
tomobile has received attention. ©The more 
important processes are illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Teachers of woodworking and craft 
workers in wood will find the book helpful. A 
carefully prepared Index adds greatly to its 
convenience. An appendix suggests stock 
equipment for a high school finishing room. 

The author views the subject of wood finish- 
ing as a fine art, believing that its basis lies 
in the creation of something beautiful as well 
as practical. 


The Lake—By Margaret Ashmun. 300 pp. 

Maemillan Company. $2.25. 

Miss Ashmun, who, by the way, is a former 
Wisconsin teacher, seems to believe that the 
wrong choice of a husband obviates the neces- 
sity for absolute loyalty to him, and that years 
of mental anguish constitute expiation enough 
for the suffering caused others when a man and 
a woman defy long-established conventions to 
satisfy their own longings. More than that, 
she condones even the murder, albeit in self- 
defense, of the wronged husband by the lover, 
and grants to the wrongdoers a measure of 
final peace, including large-hearted forgive- 
ness by their son. In spite of the fact that 
none of the characters is cheap or mean, the 
book is not altogether convincing, though it 
gains force in the last half. But the author 
may be pointing to an age when the world will 
view such transgressions more magnanimously. 
Miss Ashmun does show very effectively how 
little happenings can cause leaps of growth 
in the mental development of a child. And 
she portrays a splendid type of motherhood in 
the neighbor who befriends the wife. The 
novel is considered the author’s most success- 
ful treatment of grown-up affairs. Hitherto 
her best work has been children’s books. 
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WHERE TO GET WHAT 


Art Education—wWrite Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, 212 Summer Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, for a poster illustrating the signif- 
icance of the fine arts. 

Athletic Badge Tests—Address Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 314 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, asking for 
a copy of the rules and regulations govern- 
ing Athletic Badge Tests. 

Hoy Scouts—Write James E. West, Secretary 
of the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, asking for infor- 
mation on how to organize scout work. 

Child Labor—Write to Owen R. Lovejoy, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, 1230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for literature on proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 

Education Bill—Address your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, Washington, 
D. C., asking for material on the Sterling- 
Reed Education Bill. 

Child Health—wWrite John 
dent, National Child 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, asking 
for aids in health teaching. 

Foreign Study and Travel—Dr. S. P. Duggan, 
Director. Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 419 West 117th St., New York City, 
will give information about foreign study 
and travel. 

Geography—aApply to J. R. Hildebrand, Chief 
of School Service, National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C., who will send, on 
payment of the postage (25 cents a year) 
the Geographic News Bulletin for schools. 

Girl Scouts—Address Mrs. J. D. Rippin, Di- 
rector, Girl Scouts, 189 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, for help in organizing Girl 
Scout work. c 

Junior Red Cross—wWrite National headquar- 
ters, American Junior Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for help in organizing a local 
unit or for information about the Junior 
Red Cross Magazine. 

How To Organize A Library—Address the 
American Library Association, 78 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill., for pamphlets and 
advice on this subject. 

Prizes For Thrift Essays—wWrite Mrs. Allan 
P. Stevens, Chairman of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Contest, Women’s Division, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Portland, Maine. 

Prizes For Safety Essays—Address Highway 
Education Board, Willard Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prizes For World Essay Contest — Address 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, 
American School Citizenship League, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Massachu- 
setts, for full particulars. 

Reading Lists on Education—Dr. John D. 
Walcott, librarian, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
eation, Washington, D. C., will furnish on 
request a list of references to books and 
magazines on any educational subject. 

School Supplies—Consult the advertising 
pages of THE JOURNAL where only the 
best supplies and equipment are announced. 


H. Finley, Presi- 
Welfare Association, 


Thrift—Write Secretary John A. Goodell, Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, for material which will 
help in teaching ways of saving.—Journal 
of National Education Association. 


“A Statistical Study of Current Usage in 
Punctuation.” 


‘ 


By Helen Ruhlen and S. L. Pressey, English 
Journal, May, 1924. 

This study is an attempt to determine the 
essentials of punctuation which pupils should 
master in order to meet the ordinary require- 
ments of daily usage. The procedure of the 
authors was to make a systematic count of 
all the punctuation found in one hundred 
business letters, fifty professional letters; 
one issue each of World’s Work, Scribner's 
the Atlantic Monthly, and the New Republic; 
and the front page of certain newspapers. Ap- 
proximately the same amount of matter was 
studied for each type of material. 


The tabulated results indicated that the 
burden of punctuation was carried by the 
period and comma; 87 per cent, or about 
seven-eighths of all the marks used were 
either periods or commas. These two marks 
were used with about equal frequency. The 


exclamation point, on the other hand, occur- 
red on the average only three times for 10,000 
words. 

There was, however, a progressive change, 
from magazines to letters, in the proportion 
of the different marks used. Approximately 
two hundred and sixty more end stops (peri- 
ods, question marks, exclamation points) 
were used in letters than in magazines (per 
10,000 words) and about two hundred thirty 
less stops within the sentence (commas, semi- 


colons, colon, dash, parenthesis). Business 
correspondence employed largely the very 
direct, simple sentence with open punctua- 
tion. Apparently the teachers of business 


English need these little beyond the period 
and comma. 

The study indicates clearly that much time 
is wasted in teaching certain usages which 
are but infrequently encountered. Thus, no 
cases occurred of a quotation within a quota- 
tion, practically no use was made of the apos- 
trophe in forming plurals of letters and num- 
bers, or the use of the comma to set off the 
nominative absolute, ete. 

On the basis of the results obtained the 
author evolved a series of the most essential 
rules for punctuation: 

“Full Stops: Use a question mark after a 
direct question (not after an indirect ques- 
tion.) Use an exclamation point after a sen- 
tence, exclamation, or interjection to show 
strong emotion or surprise. At the end of all 
sentences use a period. Use a period also 
after abbreviation and initials. 

“Pauses Within A Sentence: Use a comma 
(1) to set off slightly parenthetical phrases 
or clauses, (2) to set off clearly introductory 
words, phrases, or clauses at the beginning of 
a sentence, or obviously added elements at 
the end, (3) to separate words or phrases 
in a series, and (4) to separate clauses joined 
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by and, but, for, as, or any other simple con- 
junction. The comma is also used (5) to sep- 
arate the parts of a date or an address, (6) 
to introduce a short sentence, and (7) after 
the complimentary close of a letter. 

“Use a semicolon (1) between clauses of 
a compound sentence that are not joined by 
a conjunction, and (2) to make prominent 
a division within a sentence when parts sep- 
arated are very long, or have commas within 
themselves. 

“Use a colon (1) after words, phrases, or 
sentences serving as a formal introduction 
to something that follows, as a list or long 
quotation. Use the colon also (2) after the 
salutation in a letter and (3) between the 
hours and minutes in a statement of time.” 

“Use a dash to indicate a marked break in 
the progress of thought in a sentence, as 
when an exclamation is obviously inserted. 
The parenthesis may also be used for this 
last purpose. 

“Special Marks: Use the apostrophe (1) to 
indicate the omission of a letter or letters in 
a word, and (2) to indicate the possessive 
case. However, possessive personal pronouns 
(its, his, theirs, yours, ours) do not take the 
apostrophe. 

Use quotation marks (1) to inclose a di- 
rect quotation (not an indirect quotation) and 
(2) to indicate the title of a theme, a short 
story, a magazine article, a poem, or a play. 
However, italicize the names of books and 
magazines (italics to be indicated by under- 
lining). Quotation marks may also be used 
to call attention to technical, foreign, or un- 
usual words, or words used with some spe- 
cial (as ironical or humorous) meaning. 





Wisconsin cities and towns spent $40,522,400 
for new school buildings between 1919 and 
1924. 

Between 1920 and 1924 twenty-nine Wis- 
consin cities voted more than $9,500,000 for 
new high schools—of which 95 per cent has 
been spent. 

During the past two years alone, Wiscon- 
sin communities spent $9,896,350 for new 
school buildings, including $2,180,000 for high 
schools. 

Between 1913 and 1925 the state of Wiscon- 
sin has voted nothing for new educational 
buildings at the State University. 

The number of graduates of Wisconsin high 
schools increased from 6,000 in 1918 to almost 
13,000 last year. 

The enrollment at the State University in- 
creased from 4,224 in 1913 to 8,010 last year. 

This parallel growth in high schools and 
university is to be expected—the more high 
school graduates, the more university stu- 
dents. But the high schools have built to keep 
pace, while the state has not. 

Since 1920, these 29 Wisconsin cities have 
voted the following sums for new high 
= and have already spent 95 per cent 
of it: 

Janesville, $1,000,000; Madison, $1,000,000 
for East Side and Vocational high schools; 


Green Bay, $600,000; Kenosha, $600,000 (first 
part of $1,000,000); Fond du Lac, $600,000; 
Manitowoc, $500,000; Sheboygan, $500,000; 
Eau Claire, $500,000; Appleton, $450,000; 
Marinette, $350,000; Marshfield, $325,000; 
Two Rivers, $300,000; New London, $275,000; 
La Crosse Vocational, $250,000; Shorewood, 
$275,000; Burlington, $225,000; West Bend, 
$200,000; Lancaster, $165,000; DePere, DeFor- 
est, Mayville, Mineral Point, Jefferson, Wau- 
sau, $125,000 each; Cumberland, Antigo, 
Westby, Viroqua, Weyauwega, $100,000 each. 
After 10 years without additional build- 
ings, the state university is now asking the 
legislature for a six-year building program 
totaling $3,000,000—less than Janesville, 
Madison, Green Bay, and Kenosha alone. 





The Board of Education at Cumberland be- 
lieves that a five dollar bonus each month to 
teachers who attend a university summer ses- 
sion brings rich returns. Last summer one 
hundred per cent of the high school faculty 
attended summer sessions,—one at Madison, 
four at Chicago, and four at Minnesota. 
Four of the nine attended double sessions. 





SPEECH CLINIC AT U. W. SUMMER 
SESSION 


During the summer session of the Uni- 
versity there will be in residence at Madi- 
son a staff of experts in speech correction 
to take certain cases of speech disorders 
that are recommended by the county 
nurses and school authorities over the 
state. There will be no charge whatever 
for this treatment and training. The 
parents of the children concerned would, 
of course, have to attend to their transpor- 
tation and their maintenance in Madison. 

These eases will receive the careful study 
and training of a staff of experts and will 
also be used as material to illustrate to 
classes of student teachers the several types 
of speech defects and the methods of treat- 
ing them. This secondary use as objective, 
illustrative material will in no way inter- 
fere with the primary business of doing all 
that is possible for the betterment of the 
speech of these children. 

Of course, only a limited number of 
these patients can be taken during the sum- 
mer. Professor Robert West, Director of 
Speech Clinic, asks that you recommend 
children who you think would profit by 
this work in the summer and who could be 
financially maintained by their parents or 
other agencies while here in Madison. 
Parents should communicate directly with 
him. 
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CALENDAR 


City Superintendents’ Association—Madison, 
May 7. 

University Educational Conference—Madison, 
May 8 - 9. 

State Music Contest—Madison, May 14 - 15. 

Peace Day—May 18. 

State Parent-Teacher-Association — Stevens 
Point, May 20 - 22. 

National Education Association—Indianapolis, 
June 26 - July 4. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association—Milwaukee, 
November 5 - 6 - 7. 

National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
28th Annual Convention—Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 28 - 31, 1925. 


The meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation will be held at Indianapolis this sum- 
mer. Arrangements have been made for a 
special train from Chicago over the Big Four 
line to take Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Dakota delegates. Wisconsin 
headquarters will be at the Claypool hotel. 


Second and third prizes in the essay con- 
test on “My Conduct on Streets and High- 
ways” were won by Doris Rahr, daughter of 
Principal L. T. Rahr of Kenosha, and Charles 
Jahr, Jr., son of Superintendent Jahr of Elk- 
horn. First prize was awarded to David 
Busse of Jefferson. 
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dress or monogram printed on both. Bond 
finish $1.50, linen or ripple finish $1.60 
postpaid. To appreciate this wonderful 
offer please send for samples. 
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STATE LOAN ©O. 
Uf 4° Second Floor, Hippee Blig. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send 
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Supt. Gunderson and _ Superintendent 
Creutz have been reelected at Sparta and 
Monroe. 


J. O. Frank of the chemistry department of 
the Oshkosh Normal has been serving on the 
curriculum survey committee of the Denver 
schools. 


President H. A. Schofield of the Eau Claire 
Normal was elected to the superintendency 
of the Superior city schools. After taking 
the offer under consideration for some time, 
President Schofield declined and will continue 
his work in the field of teacher training. 


E. L. Girouix of Reedsburg will become 
principal of the Wauwatosa junior high school 
April 13, succeeding W. T. Livingston, who 
has accepted a position in Chicago. 


Sidney D. Tell, athletic advisor and dean of 
men in the Oshkosh high school, has been 
elected to the principalship to succeed the late 
A. B. O’Neil. 











~ a Extra Credits 
on Cool Lake Shore 


The change and recreation so necessary to everyone are 
here ideally combined with superior opportunity for ed- 


ucational advancement. Boating, swimming, tennis, 
concerts, dramé atic performances, inspiring lecture 3, 


SUMMER & ON LAKE 
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Splendid schedule of — in Education. Full year courses in 
Chemistry, Geology, and Zoology. Organized excursions to in- 
dustrial and art centers of Chicago. 


Summer Session opens June 22, 1925 and includes 


Graduate School Law School _ 
College of Liberal Arts School of Music 
School of Commerce School of Speech_ 
School of Education School of Journalism 


——BOOKLET REQUEST—— 
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fully the. courses of NORTHWESTERN UNIVE RSITY 
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The alumni of the Stevens Point Normal are 
raising a fund to perpetuate the memory of 
G. E. Culver, who retired last year after 
twenty-nine years of service in that institu- 
tion. 


The school board at Green Bay voted $8,- 
366 increase in the salaries of teachers for 
next year. 





James Buchanan Duke, a North Carolina 
tobacco manufacturer, has put in trust $40,- 
000,000 to be used for education and philan- 
thropy. Twenty per cent of the income is to 
be returned to the trust fund until the total 
of the fund is $80,000,000. 

Maintenance allowances, instruments, 
books, and fees are provided for qualified 
persons in the United Kingdom who wish to 
study dentistry and’ lack personal means of 
doing so. 





The International Goodwill for March 12 
states that Japan has established within 
her Foreign Office a department entitled, 
“Division of Cultural Work for China.” With 
money coming from Japan’s share of the 
Boxer indemnity, this Department of Good- 
will will subsidize from January, 1925, three 
hundred Chinese students who are studying 
in Japan; grant larger fellowships to 5 
Chinese students for graduate study in Japan; 
found in 1926 a Cultural Research Bureau 


in Peking at an approximate cost of $1,500,- 
000; found at Shanghai in 1926 a Natural 
Science Research Bureau at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000; and establish in the near 
future a Museum of Ancient Chinese Art. 





The Wisconsin Kindergarten Association 
reports a very helpful series of meetings held 
in Superior last- month. Subjects discussed 
were: “Best Ways of Securing Co-operation 
Between Classroom and Home Activities in 
the Education of the Child,” “Educational 
Materials for the Home,’ and “Home and 
School Backgrounds for Beginning School 
Studies.” As a result of the meeting, Su- 
perior will undertake two studies, one of 
which will be a two-year graded course of 
study for the kindergarten, in charge of Miss 
Barbour, and the other will concern itself 
with ways and means to acquaint the public 
with the value of kindergartens. Informa- 
tion regarding these matters will be dissemi- 
nated by means of bulletins. Plans were also 
made for the formation of an Elementary 
Education Study Class and a Pre-School 
Study Class. The association hopes to con- 
duct similar meetings in other parts of the 
state. 





In a _ recent talk Professor James M. 
O’Gorman, head of Marquette University De- 
partment of Education, emphasized the im- 
portance of giving as much special care to the 
superior child as to the dull pupil, instead of 
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| Are You going to Europe this Summer? 


as If you are planning a trip to Europe, or any- 
where else on the face of the globe, our Foreign 
and Steamship Department can arrange your 
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penalizing him by keeping him at the mediocre 
student’s pace. He added: “Any system 
which makes its students less able to secure 
the love and friendships of other human be- 
ings is a failure. The success of any of our 
educational institutions must be measured not 
wholly by the facility with which seniors can 
make orations or solve mathematical problems, 
but by the social adjustments of its alumni.” 





Miss Edna E. Hood, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, reports two very interesting meet- 
ings at Cincinnati, at which the platoon system, 
the child labor amendment, and the outlawry 
of war were the chief questions discussed. 





Miss Stella Stillson, former assistant super- 
visor of special classes for sub-normal chil- 
dren in the public schools of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has been added to the staff of the 
superintendent of public instruction of Wis- 
consin. She and Miss Helen Davis will have 
charge of the special education for handi- 
capped children throughout the state. Dr. 
Elizabeth Woods, who has been supervisor of 
these activities in Wisconsin, will leave the 
department April 1 to take up similar work 
in California. Miss Pauline Camp, supervisor 
of education for deaf and blind pupils, left 
the department March 1. Thirty-one cities 
in Wisconsin maintain special classes for chil- 
dren, employing sixty-two teachers. 


For the sixty freshmen who give the most 
promise of success the University of Chicago 
is providing a special two-quarter course called 
“The Nature of the World and of Man,” 


which is intended to give them a well propor- 
tioned background for all their later thinking 
and studying. The subjects treated include 
the nature and structure of matter, the nature 
of chemical processes, the origin of the earth, 
the earth’s changing contours and climate, the 
earth as the home of life, and the nature and 
origin of life. 





Milwaukee school teachers have passed a 
resolution requesting the board of school di- 
rectors “to authorize a scientific, impartial 
survey of all educational departments of the 
school system to the end that weaknesses may 
be discovered and remedied.” The action came 
when the board authorized the appointment by 
the superintendent of 20 special teachers at a 
cost not to exceed $50,000 a year. 





The New London board of education has 
ruled that no married women are to be em- 
ployed after this year. The marriage of any 
woman after entering into a teaching contract 
there will make the contract invalid. 





The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc.—the book- 
publishing department of the Atlantic 
Monthly Company—and Little, Brown & Com- 
pany have entered into an association for the 
promotion of common interests. 

All books hitherto issued by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press will be published in the future 
by Little, Brown & Company, under a distine- 
tive trade mark, as “Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publications.” 

This term will also apply to future books, 
on which the two firms shall agree as repre- 
senting in general the type of publication now 

















LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer School June 29, August 7, 1925 


Teacher’s Training Course, instruction of Marie Claussenius; Outdoor Painting, Posters, Lettering, etc. 
For Illustrated Catalog address Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E. 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 

















in Book Covers. 





“Miles C. Holden, President 





and thus 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 


DURABLE BOOK COVERS 
Provide additional support and reinforcement for text books 
and are a protection against hard wear, handling and soiling. 
THE HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
BOOK COVER MATERIAL 
Is the strongest, most durable and pliable, sanitary material ever used 
(Samples Free) 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPAN 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well established agencies. 
Its members are mutually pledged to render the best possible educational 
service to schools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputa- 
tion of the Association. Membership in the Association may be regarded 
as a priori proof of general reliability—much like a lawyer’s membership 


in the Bar Association. 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Ida. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, II. 

American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
New York City. 

American Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, 
Mass. 

American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, fil. 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 
Central Educational Bureau, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 

Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Educator’s Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, 
Y 


Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frankford Teachers’ Agency, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

— Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New 
Orleans, La. 

—s Teachers’ Agency Rochester, 
N. xX. 


Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

——* Teachers’ Agency, New York 
ity. 

Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 

Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

bie Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, 

y- 

Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 

Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 

Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ‘ 

Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. 

Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New 
York City. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

—* Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 

Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

vo Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, 
JOLO. 

Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

ok elated Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, 
1 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Write any of the members for literature, explaining their terms of con- 
tract, requirements and territory covered. 


(Clip out for future reference) 
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identified with the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
All such books, many of which have borne or 
will bear a direct relation with The Atlantic 
Monthly, will be prepared for publication, edi- 
torially and in form, at the Atlantic offices. 
The processes of manufacture and distribution 
will be handled by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

The Atlantic Monthly Company has always 
been primarily devoted to the publishing of 
magazines, and the growth of its periodicals, 
The Atlantic Monthly, The House Beautiful, 
and The Living Age, through late years has 
been so marked as to make it desirable to 
spend still more time and energy in their 
intensive development. It will, however, re- 
tain its active interest in the books heretofore 
published by the Atlantic Monthly Press, and 
those to come from its varied associations 
with authors. 

The existing Atlantic Monthly Press books, 
including those planned for Spring publica- 
tion, will be distributed henceforth by Little, 
Brown & Company. 


Miss Ruth Lewis of the Superior Normal 
school won the inter-normal school oratorical 
contest held at La Crosse March 20. Her 
subject was “Facing the Facts”—an appeal to 
students not to side-step the world’s serious 
problems. Second honors went to Siegfred 
Weng, Oshkosh Normal; third honors to Cath- 
erine Chapman, River Falls Normal, and 
fourth place to William Gavin, who represented 
Eau Claire Normal. 

Alvin O’Konski, Oshkosh, took first honors 
in the extempore contest. Second place 
went to Donald Vetter of Stevens Point, third 
to Alvin Churchill of Superior, and fourth to 
Morris Inshewitz of Milwaukee. 





For the sixth annual good roads essay con- 
test of the Highway Education Board the sub- 
ject is “Economies resulting from highway 
improvement.” The principal prize is a four 
years’ university scholarship, and the contest 
is open to all high school students. The 
essay, not exceeding 700 words, must be in 
the hands of school principals or teachers by 
May 1, 1925. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Highway Education Board, 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C. 





Various women’s organizations and men’s 
clubs are cooperating with the city school au- 
thorities of Chicago in Americanization 
work. An instance in point is described in 
School Life, published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Interior Department. Some 
workmen in railway yards, eager to learn 
English, secured through the yard physician 
the assistance of Miss Wetmore, city super- 
visor of adult education. An empty freight 
car provided a place for the school. 

Many other lines of Americanization work 
are carried on in Chicago. Mothers’ classes 
are held in school buildings and settlement 
houses, where club women teach; classes for 


both men and women are held in nearly all 
great manufacturing plants; many depart- 
ment stores donate an hour of the worker’s 
time for lessons, and porters and scrub women 
are taught. Training for this work is given 
by the board of education. At any time, any 
place, the year round, wherever there are peo- 
ple who want to be taught, classes are estab- 
lished for them. 

Phi Beta Kappa will celebrate its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary on December 5, 
1926. William and Mary College of Virginia, 
where this first Greek letter fraternity was 
founded in 1776, is planning to raise a fund 
of $100,000 for the erection of a building in 
memory of the 50 men who effected the organi- 
zation. The auditorium is expected to be a 
replica of the Apollo room in the old Raleigh 
Tavern at Williamsburg, where it is believed 
the society was born. 


Boston University Complimentary Documents 

The School of Religious Education and So- 
cial Service of Boston University distributes 
each year valuable studies in the fields of 
moral and religious education. The publica- 
tions in this year’s list which will be of special 


help to public school teachers and officers 
are: 
Athearn, Walter S.: An Evaluation of the 


Project Method as an Instrument of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Bentley, John E.: The Mechanistic and Per- 
sonalistie Psychological Contributions to the 
Field of Religious Education. 

Marlatt, Earl: What is a Person? 

Munkres Alberta, and others: Bibliography 
for Elementary Workers in Religious Edu- 

cation. 
Any or all of these bulletins will be mailed 
without cost to any address upon application. 
Requests for the foregoing publications 
should be sent to: 
Walter S. Athearn, 
Dean of the School of Religious 
Education and Social Service of 
Boston University, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Novel Method of Teaching Civil Government 

The first “Junior Legislature of Indiana,” 
composed of high school boys, will meet in the 
statehouse at Indianapolis during the week of 
March 23. Preliminary meetings for the elec- 
tion of the “senators” and “representatives” 
were called by the county superintendents and 
the elections were conducted under their super- 
vision by two delegates from each high school, 
who possessed certain scholastic qualifications. 
Candidates for the office of senator and repre- 
sentative must have earned at least 16 credits 
in solid subjects in classified high schools of 
the state. The members of the junior legisla- 
ture will pay their own expenses, assisted by 
the parent-teacher associations. The “legis- 
lators” will have a practical course in civics, 
and gain an acquaintance with the work of 
the Indiana General Assembly and the political 
and industrial life of the state The governor, 


. 
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lieutenant governor, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and other officials are cooper- 
ating with the state school officers in the move- 
ment. 


Lack of adequate preparation before enter- 
ing college and the incomplete and unsatis- 
factory character of records from secondary 
schools that students present for entrance are 
given by Dr. Ben D. Wood, assistant professor 
of educational research in Columbia Univer- 
sity, as principal causes for the failure of 35 
per cent of those admitted to college to achieve 
their goal. 

Doctor Wood states in School Life that 
these conditions make necessary the giving of 
entrance examinations or intelligence tests. 
A new type standard test is now a regular 
part of the examination machinery in more 
than a dozen departments of Columbia Col- 
lege and in several of the professional 
schools of Columbia University. 





Competent advice on personal financial prob- 
lems is a gratuitously to teachers and 
other employees of the schools of Highland 
Park, Michigan. A standing committee has 
been appointed, consisting principally of suc- 
cessful business men, most of whom are mem- 
bers of the board of education. To this com- 
mittee may be brought any financial perplex- 
ities in which experienced business men may 
be presumed to be able to offer advice. The 
service will not necessarily be confined to in- 
vestment problems. The committee will also 
pass upon applications for permission to dis- 
tribute circulars and other printed matter 
through the schools. 


The annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be held in 
Austin, Texas, April 27 to May 1. Addresses 
will be given 7 

Mr. Frank D. Slutz, Morain Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. Henry Neumann, 
School, New York City. 

Mrs. Helen T. Whooley, 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Founder of the 
Moonlight Schools and Chairman of the IIlit- 
eracy Committee of the N. E. A. 

Mrs. Cornelia James Cannon, 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly. 

There will be round table discussions on 
High School P. T. A.’s, Country Life, Mental 
Hygiene, Recreation, Motion Pictures, Spirit- 
ual Training, Home Efficiency, Social Stand- 
ards, and Social Hygiene. 


Ethical Culture 


Merrill-Palmer 


author of 





Roy Ihlenfeldt, principal of the Wilmot 
Union Free high school, has been named 
superintendent of schools for Kenosha county 
for the unexpired term of John J. Kerwin, 
whose death was recorded in the March 
Journal. Mr. Ihlenfeldt has been head of the 
Wilmot school for the past five years. 





NECROLOGY 

Miss Mary G. Murphy, on the faculty of the 
Garfield Avenue school of Milwaukee for 47 
years, and assistant principal for 38 years, 
died March 13. 

Mrs. Anna Enge, who has taught in the 
Bethlehem Lutheran church school of Milwau- 
kee for some ten years, died on March 16. 

A. B. O’Neil died March 17. He was prin- 
cipal of the Oshkosh high school for 24 years, 
and was recognized as an educator of high 
ideals and standing. 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


1553 Madison Street 





FOR 
25 Copies for $1.50 
CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 


APPLICATIONS 


Chicago, Illinois 




















mism. 4 
possibilities of a new humanism. 
$1.10, postpaid. 








THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND AND OTHER POEMS 
By W. H. Schulz. 


This book is of especial interest to teachers. 
since Poe and Lanier is more musical. 
It breathes the spirit of the out-of-doors and suggests the great 
It is the best offering of the year— 


We are the Wisconsin depository for this book. 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


No other book of poems 
It is full of good cheer and opti- 
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You Will Love The West 


Its climate, health, scenery and opportunities—the most interesting coun- 
try in the world—its progressive schools and beautiful modern buildings; 
its people electric with energy and hope, the scene of romance and ad- 
venture. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY Ts on" ST 
Boise, Idaho THE WEST 





























SQUARE CIRCLE SUMMER MARINE CAMP FOR BOYS (11 to 18 years.) Osceola, Wisconsin, on 


the St. Croix (The Hudson of the West), 39 miles from Twin Cities, near Interstate Park, in the 
heart of 10,000 lake region, WANTS trained physical directors and boy workers to be leaders and 
counsellors in boys’ camp thru summer months. Must be adept in all branches of athletics, aquat- 


ic sports, woodcraft, ete. 


Write giving education, teaching record, present position, accomplishments, references, and pho- 
to. Major Wm. P. MacLean, Director. 

















BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
The oldest National Agency. 48 years of successful service tell our story. 














Parker Teachers’ Agency 





State Supervised and Regulated 


The Parker Agency is state licensed and regulated. The 
management is under bonds to the State of Wisconsin 
for the fulfillment of every contract obligation and 
pledge of efficient business and professional service. The 
candidate has recourse to the State Industrial Commis- 
sion without cost in case of any possible dispute that 
might arise between him and the Agency. 


A special enrollment offer limited to May 1. 


A postal request will bring you the particulars. 








14 S. Carroll St. | Madison, Wis. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BVLD., CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School 
and College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching 
as a Business”, 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 





























SL SaaS We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. - - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
721 67 tk On Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoG.DENVER, COLO Kansas City, Mo. - - Rialto Bidg. 


THE WEST AND ALASKA 


ENROLL NOW FOR 1925 
Splendid Opportunities. Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Mem bers 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ° a - ° - MISSOULA, MONTANA 

























tue Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency '< 
glee SOUTH BEND, IND ey 




















ADAMS-THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
High class nationally “=> medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal 
Public and Private Schools. 
Established 33 years. Write for booklet “How to Apply.” 

















TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No y school p Fil the better 
places only. All States. Get’ details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 








TEACHERS 





AGENCY 


CAGO BALTIMORE = MINNEAPOLIS 
Free Registration ak iid, 211 N. Calvert Globe Bldg. 
EW YORK PITTSBURGH, PA. KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Joining AllOffices 3.ihine WASH Ceat St comm Bite 


















LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp. 28 E. Jackson Blwd., Chicago, 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, !254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; also, 

such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secre- 
taries, cafeteria directors, librarians, and trained nurses. Various other forms of service 








to teachers and schools. Operates on cost basis. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 
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Correspondence Invited | 
The Book of Knowledge 


Summer Sales Organization of Teachers 





This easiest selling, best known and most popular educational! 

book for children should attract in every State many teachers | 
who wish to add quickly to their incomes by devoting the com- 
ing vacation months to familiar and congenial work which will 

earn them a large sum in a short time. 


Not only its extensive and continuous advertising in newspapers 
and magazines, but also the long-established sales organization 
of The Thomas J. Caie Company, with its permanent branch 
offices in important cities, and the intimate knowledge of its 
resident managers concerning local conditions, serve to ease the 
way for teachers who may be undertaking sales work for the 
first time, or who are returning to it again after months in the 
classroom. 








According to our dignified and conservative system of selling, 
the way is prepared for the teacher before she calls at the homes | 
of the children to explain The Book of Knowledge to the mothers. 
The Thomas J. Caie Company does not encourage teachers to 
forsake teaching for selling, but offers them an opportunity dur- 

ing the summer to accumulate a tidy sum in the course of an 
experience that cannot but be professionally valuable as a re- 

sult of the many interesting contacts with parents. 


| 
Detailed information regarding the plan of selling, location of 
nearest branch office, basis of remuneration and opportunities | 
for executive positions in the summer sales organization will 
be given by personal letter in response to inquiries addressed 
to— 


THE THOMAS J. CAIE COMPANY 
of Illinois 
80 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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Choose this desk-:and your choice 
has been confirmed 4oo00000 times 


Si 
| RY) 
ED Meaty 


HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 

well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 
built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 











The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THROP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandise is alreadystored 

- in anticipation of 
your requirements . « « 
you can be sure that de- 
liveries will 
be made on @ 
time — or, if 
necessary, 
immediately. 








American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Eau!Claire Book & 
Stationery Company 


aD 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
State Distributors 
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Yellowstone Park 


Escorted Tour for 
Wisconsin Teachers 





Geysers, giant mountains, forests, colored lakes, boiling springs, the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, petrified forest, wild animals. See the 
countless wonders of “The Park.” 


Salt Lake City, the Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver are 
also included. 


This is a rare opportunity to combine text book geography with ac- 
tual experience. 


The conductor of the party has made the trip many times previously 
and consequently is fitted by training and experience to escort a tour of 
this kind. Credits will be given. 


Escorted by Mr. W. C. Fischer, Instructor of Geology and Geography, 
Whitewater Normal. The special party of Wisconsin teachers will leave 
St. Paul July 9th for a five-and-one-half day tour of Yellowstone Park, 
reaching Chicago on the return July 22nd. No travel worries—every- 
thing arranged for you! A vacation full of new experiences, thrilling 
sights and fun! 


Detach the coupon below and send for full details! 





E. G. Doudna, Secretary, W. T. A.: 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Please send to this name and address: 


full information about the W. T. A. tour of Yellowstone Park. 
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Forty Years 


@ Forty years ago, a young man, let 
us say, started as acountry school teacher. 
He grew through the years---a village prin- 
cipal, a city superintendent, a great edu- 
cator. 


Why? Because he served well---he did 


his work. 
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@ Forty years ago, a school sup- 
ply house was organized. It grew through 
the years---first only locally, then a few 
counties, finally an institution of state-wide 
service. 


Why? Because it served well---always. 





Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
1885 - - 1925 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








